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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 

Dr. William Bentley, pastor of the East Church in Salen, 
Massachusetts from 1783 to 1819, was an important figure in the 
liberal wing of the Congregational Church. He is hailed as one 
of the prophets of Unitarianism along with such men as Ebenezer 
Gay, Charles Chauncey, Jonathan Mayhew, and James Pretty 
Unquestionably Bentley is rightly placed among those liberals who 
at the turn of the nineteenth century were moving towards the Uni- 
tarian schism. Indeed, there is evidence to show that he was in 
the vanguard of liberalism. He was so consistently and thoroughly 
liberal that his Unitarian contemporaries could not wholly syn- 
pathize wish him. Therefore, although Bentley is classed as a 
Unitarian and his full sympathies were certainly strongly Unitar- 
ian, he was not actually in full fellowship with his liberal 
brethren. Even though he was closer to the Unitarian-Congregational 
faction than to any other contemporary religious group, he was a 
stranger to their cooperative efforts to defend their beliefs. 
The “radical” Salem Liberal was a staunch supporter of the Jeffer- 
sOnian Republicans, presupposing the goodness Of man in politics 
as well as in religion. Hence, he could not ally himself with the 
Unitarian movement because it was @ part of the "standing ashen’ 
whose conservative political interests were represented by the 
Federalist political party. The purpose of this study is twofold: . 
to characterize the person and thought of this too-long neglected 
New ati ad liberal; and, in the light of his political and reli- 


gious views, to note his relationship to nascent Unitarianisn. 


le, adolf Koch, Republican Religion (New York; Henry Holt 
and Company, 1933), pp. 15-6; E. M. Wilbur, Our Unitarian Heritage 
(Boston: Beacon.Press, 1925), Ch. 34. | 
eu. Ww. Fenn, "The Unitarians" in The Religious History of. 
New England (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1917). 
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CHAPTER I. WILLIAM BENTLEY, MAN AND PREACHER 


That there are .no "nativity stories" extant about William 
Bentley indicates his humble beginnings and the unexciting tenor 
of his life. He created no great enthusiasm among his contempo- 
raries. No adoring admirer glorified his life for the remembrance 
of posterity, although at his death there was an abundance of 
tribute to his life and character. Even The Salem Gazette, which 


had been for years his bitter critic, noticed his death in 1819 
with such a fine memorium that it can serve as a first gtimpse into 
the character of this noble liberal minister. 


As a divine he was distinguished for extensive erudition; 
as a@ preacher, he was eloquent and brilliant. His activity 
and industry in literary pursuits never diverted his attention 
from his parochial duties; he was the friend, counselor and 
guide of his parishioners, and always enjoyed their warmest 
attachment and affection. To the poor and unfortunate he car- 
ried not empty professions of sympathy, but he was their active 
friend and comforter. He daily sought the abodes of misery, 
poverty, and misfortune, and, to the extent of his pecuniary 
resources, administered to their relief and comfort. His in- 
fluence, his example, and his most active exertions, were de- 
voted to the alleviation of sorrow and suffering. His exten- 
sive and various attainments in literature and science, and 
his familiar knowledge of most of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, have given him merited celebrity among the learned of 
this country and of Europe. He was a principal and active 
member of the Historical and Antiquarian societies, and was 
ever an en thusiastic, friend of our University and other lite- 
rary establishments. 


The early years Of William Bentley's life are obscured by 
the sands of timg, With only here and there significant facts 
sticking up like guide-posts in the short biographical sketohes 
Of him which are available. Only the barest outline of his life 
is preserved from the years before he began to keep his diary. 
This was in April, 1785, shortly after he assumed his duties as 
minister of the East, or Second, Congregational Church in Salen. 


Joseph Te Buckingham, Spe Cimens of Newspa er Literature, 
etc., (Boston: Chas. Cc. Little & James Brown, OR 2 yols.), : 
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Almost from the beginning of his ministry to the day of his death, 


December 19, 1819, every interest, activity, and attitude is - 
recorded for us in his diary and various journals. His fascinat- 
ing diary, published in four large wlumes, justifies the descrip- 
tion of Bentley as “the New England haiiee se Every public thought 
and deed of this benevolent and busy New England parson is care- 
fully and fully recorded in his writings. His days from dawn to 
dusk seem to have been so engrossed with his duties and multifar- 
ious interests that he could have had no private life. His whole 
life and abundant energies were devoted to parish duties, scholas- 
tic pursuits, and public benefactions. 

Born in Boston, June 22, 1759, the son of a ship carpenter, 
he was enabled to rise above the normal expectations of such hun- 
ble beginnings, through the good offices of his wealthy maternal 
grandfather’ an namesake William Paine, in whose home he was reared 
and who stood the expense of his education at Harvard. Having 
been raised apart from his family and having secured the advantages 
of an education, Bentley became something of 4 stranger to his own 
family. But he never forgot his duty to his parents though it bur- 
dened his slender finances and involved him in family quarrles in 
which he had no concern. He had to bear the expense of his 
father's last days when a scheming brother-in-law had gained pos- 
session of the small family estate. Bentley admits that the dif- 


ference in education and experience, and the separation during his 


Ss 


youth, made it difficult for him to feel at ease with his brothers, 
and that he was never on very good terms with his father in spite 


of his filial dutifulness. Yet, it was his practice to visit his 


jWilliem alexander Robinson, "William Bentley," cti 


as American Bio ed. by Allen Johnson (New York: Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, roa8} II, pp. 207-8. 
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family whenever he went to Boston and also always to spend Christ- 
mas day with then, 

in 17735, at the age of fourteen, Bentley entered Harvard 
College. Here he formed an intimate friendship with James Free- 
man, later to become pastor of King's Chapel in Boston. He entered 
Harvard a decided Calvinist, says Samuel A. Eliot, “and while he 
was in College was associated with a number of friends in holding 
private religious meetings, which drew upon him the imputation 
from many of his fellow-students of being righteous over-much. 
Soon after his settlement, however, he renounced Calvinism; and 
both he and his college classmate, James Freeman, of Boston, became 
avowed Ree, He graduated with high honors in 1777. Soon 
after leaving college he was appointed a teacher at the Boston 
Latin School, for which his studies had prepared him, but he soon 
exchanged this position for the preceptorship in the North Grammar 
School in Boston. in 1780 he was appointed Latin and Greek tutor 
at Harvard College, and he held this position until 1783. During 
this period he devoted a part of his time to theological study 
under the guidance of John Lathrop, a liberal pastor in Boston. 

In September, 1783, Bentley was ordained as colleague of 
the Reverend James Diman, aged and orthodox pastor of the East 
Meeting House in Salem. The ordination sermon was preached by 
Dr. Lathrop, and Drs. Prince and Barnard, liberal ministers of 
Salem, also officiated. After some unpleasant bickerings between 
the dissatisfied parish and the Reverend Mr. Diman, the senior 
pastor was relieved of all responsibilities in the pulpit in 1785, 
and his death in 1788 left Bentley in full charge. 

The warm-hearted and active young minister took up his 
parish duties at a time of suffering and readjustment for the 


: 15, a. Bliot (ed.), "William Bentley", Heralds of a Liberal 
‘Faith (Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1910), I, p- ; 
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people of Salem. The Revolutionary War had exhausted the economic 
and spiritual resources of the people of the colonies. The soldiers 
had returned from their victorious struggle to homes depleted by 
eight long years of conflict and with no financial recognition of 
their services save promises to pay, from a Continental Congress 
which had no power to raise money through taxes. Bentley resolved 
that hard times should not dishearten his people and did everything 
in his power to increase their social and political well-being. 
No social or cultural project escaped his attention and support. 
Without a home of his own, for he never married and always lived 
in a private home, he entertained by begging the privilege of tak- 
ing tea with some friendly woman of hia parish, asking her to in- 
vite some of his friends, and then semiing around the necessary 
provisions. He was always a welcome guest to young and old in any 
home because Of his sincere interest in everything that happened, 
and because of the constant stream of interesting and amusing 
stories and information which paured from his well-stocked mind. 

He was beloved of children for his friendly interest in 
them, and especially for the delightful expeditions into the 
country on which he would condwt them. On these occasions, he 
would divert the youngsters by instructing them from his fund of 
nature lore. He frequently tells in his diary of visiting the 
schools as chairman of the schools commit tee, a position he held 
for many years. 

Some boy or girl was almost constantly under his personal 
Supervision. Harriet Crowninshield and Benjamin Crowninshield 
the third were among those who cate tutored in his study. He was 
irritated by the refusal of the tutors at Harvard to accept the 
latter, claiming, “My boy I should prefer to any of them, in capa- 
city, if not in actual attainments. As this was the first time 


é 
on 
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in which any pupil of mind had been questioned, I should have felt. 
more than I did, & I felt enough , had I had any respect for his 
OR, He add8B8, in a pique, "My connections with Cambridge 
cease." Yet he quickly recovered from this provocation and con- 
tinued to attend Harvard commenoeents. Pe 

For many years Bentley labored with the East Church singing 
society, paying the singing-master from his own slender means and 
attending the rehersals to insure good conduct. His first publica- 
tion was a small hymnal for the use of his society in 1789, a book 
which passed through several aie: He was the first to intro- 
duce the use of an orchestra into religious services in Salem. 
Curiously enough, he stubbornly held out against the use of an 
organ in church , because he feared that it might displace the 
human voices. But he was gradually forced to admit that an organ 
accompaniment did greatly improv e the singing. 

His civic interest was not limited to sponsoring cultural 
movements. He took an active part in volunteer public services. 
In his younger days Bentley was a member of the volunteer fire 
department, ‘and on one occasion reports, "My services were up to 
the waist in the Dock mud below the Sun Tavern. The People show 
great reluctance in going to so uncomfortable eatice As 
late as the War of 1812, he was a member of a volunteer militia, 
though he couldn't have been very active, for at the time of a 
Brigade muster, he had to beg to be excused from reviewing the 
parade from horseback due to his “long disuse of sobeuaaninip,*" 


as he says, though his corpulency probably had something to do 


a 


——— —7~ — —— 


lwilliem Bentley, The Di ) liam Bentley (Salen, 
Massachusetts: The Essex institute, 1911), III, Dp. 40. (1803) . 


®suckingham, op.cit., p. 348. 


SBentley, Diary, I; pe 389. (1792) 
Ibid., Pe . 


‘Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 355. (1815) 
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with this reluctance. When the American warship "Constitution" 
was chased into Marblehead harbor by two or three British frigates 
one Sunday afternoon, Bentley promptly dismissed his congregation, 
saying, "This is a time for action, not words, let us go to do 
what we can to save the Constitution and may God be with us, Amen," 
He then hurried to the harbor and reported to his diieieden.” 

The "Constitation" was skilfully brought into a safe harbor with- 
out violence. When the good people of Salem were alarmed in 1797 
by the appearance of "suspicious persons in the Town," and added 
a voluntary watch to the regularly paid town watch, Bentley re- 
ports; “Attended & took my turn as one of the Voluntary Night 
guard of the Town," and then describes the course of his watch 
until iii’, 

Bentley, however, did not let his numerous parochial activ- 
ities supplant his scholarly pursuits. On October 8, 1786, he 
notes that he 

altered the form of a former resolution & appropriated; 

lionday some part for Greek, & Tuesday for French, & Wednesday 
for Latin, & Thursday for Spanish or Italian, & Friday for Ger- 
man, Dutch, Sclavonian & their various dialects, & Saturday & 
Sunday far Philology in relation to the Versions, & Tests of 
the Hebrew & Greek Sacred Scriptures. 
A few years later, he again resolves, "Determined seriously to 
learn French, so as to render the pronunciation familiar. J find 
it will be of great use or at least a great gratification on many 
occasions. Il think of . plan to appropriate this winter to speak- 
ing French & reading Spanish, German & iE Ap That these were 


no idle resolutions is shown by the fact that a contemporary could 


report of him: 
oe 


—E 


Bentley, Diary, I, De Xxx. of. William B. Sprague, Annals 


of the American Unitarian Pulpit (New York: Robert Carter & Bros., 


1865), pe 157. 

“Bentley, Diary, II, pe 220. -(1797) 
Spentley, Diary, I, pe 43. (1786) 
45entley, Diary, I, p» 310. (1791) 


sor Ebeling of Hamburg, Germany, whom he never saw. Bentley sup- 
plied the German professor with American books and newspapers, and 
with materials for his work on the history and geography of the 
United States, one volume of which is dedicated to William Bentley. 
For these favors, Professor Ebeling sent Bentley “erman publica- 
tions. The newspapers and books thus furnished by Bentley form a 
large part of the ibeling Collection, now deposited in the Harvard 
College Library through the liberality of Israel Thorndike, wealthy 
merchant of Boston, by whom they were purchased in Germany in 


1818, soon after Professor Ebeling's death. 


cumstance for Bentley. These cosmopolitan sea-faring people were 
hospitable to the wide interests of their pastor's liberal and 


inquiring mind. As Robinson says, 
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He was an expert in at least twenty-one languages, besides 
having that smattering of others, which arises from a thorough-” 
acquaintance with so many. In Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 

and Persian, he probably had no rival in this country. He 

read all the popular languages of Europe, not excepting Russian. 
He corresponded with the petty chiefs of Arabia and Eastern 
Africa; and it is related of him, that when the Tunisian ambas- 
sador presented his credentials to our government, no one, but 
Mr. Bentley could translate them.+ 


For about twenty years, Bentley corresponded with Profes- 


rs 


The commercial pursuits of his people was a fortunate cir- 


His Church was a notable center of liberalism, to be attrib- 
uted both to the leadership of its pastor and to the presence 
in its membership of many merchants and shipmasters, freed from 
New England parochiajism by the broadening influence of foreign 
commerce and travel. 


Bentley" in The Diary of William Bentley, I, pe. xix. | 


- 


es, G. Waters, "A Biographical Sketch of Rev. William 


Cf. Bentley, Diary, IV, pp. 476, 480, & 528. 
Cf. Sprague, op. cit., pp. 154-5. 


lnuckingham, op. cit., pp. 333-4. 


SRobinson, Op. Cit., pe 207. 
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Though Bentley himself never ventured more than a few days 
journey from Salem, his opportunities for gaining an acquaintance 
with distant parts of the world were numerous since many of his 
parishioners were ship-masters and sea-faring men. He took an 
avid interest in the arrival and departure of ships and carefully 
quizzed men who had just returned from foreign ports. Frequently, 
his friends would bring him gifts of curiosities or books from 
foreign lands, which Bentley would preserve in his Cabinet of 
Natural History. His collection made a sizeable addition to the 
Salem Museumwhen the latter was established by the Last India 
society of which he was an active member. 

Although he collected curiosities and coins, books were his 
main passion. Buckingham says that "his library contained four 
thousand volumes, and was the largest and best private library in 
the nation, except that of Mr. ‘nuaat Bentley notes that a 
Dr. Eliot estimated the value of his library at six thousand dol- 

‘lars, and adds, "Bht I remember whence part of my library came. 
| From the sale of Dr. Chauncey's and many of them cost only 6 cents 
a volume & hard sale at that." 

Bentley constantly loaned books, occasionally involving hinm- 
self in serious trouble as when he loaned a copy of Allen's Ora- 
cles of Reason, with the caution that it should pass no further. 


The borrower, however, passed it on with sage injunction until it 


reached the hands of some people who were scandalized by the book 
—oe 
and indignant with Bentley for “encouraging infidelity." After 


he had suffered thus on two occasions, he cautions himself, "Be- 


lsuckinghan, Op. Cit., p. 344. 


“sentley, Diary, IV, p. 112. (1812) 
Spentley, Diary, I, p. 82. (1787) 
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ware Of the third time." But within four months he was again in- 
volved in calumny by the loan of books, causing him to comment, 
"So uncertain our confidence |in the friends to whom we entrust 
books | , and so Opposed our conduct to our espenan di When 
Timothy Alden was organizing Allegheny College, at Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, he came to see his friend Bentley in 1814 and soli- 
cited the bequest of his books for the new sabia,” Harvard 
College had already been designated in Bentley's will as the 
beneficiary of his books, but Bentley was justly chagrined by 
Harvard's delayed recognition of his scholarly achievements. 
Harvard's belated award of a Doctor of Divinity to Bentley just 

a few months prior to his death, came too late. His theological 
and literary books were left to Allegheny College, his German 
books to the American Antiquarian Society, and the remainder was 
sold at auction. 

Bentley's reason for not marrying he gives in a poem ad- 
dressed to Miss A. A., a poem, however, which was never sent to 
her, and which is in part as follows: 

The Priest replied, Reason I followed; 

But without fire, Love's but a name: 

Reason is cool, deliberate, wise, 

Tis only passion fans the flame. 

Merit & beauty reason sees; 

Passion admires, to love inclined, 

Passion is warm, & soon pursues 3 

While reason always lags behind. 
In spite of following Reason, he formed warm attachments. His 


devotion to his grandfather Paine exceeded admiration and grati- 


tude. He enjoyed intimate friendships with mamymen, including 


— —_ 
- 


ttl 


lpentley, Diary, I, pp. 87-8. (1787) 


“George P. Baker, The Centenary Pageant of Allegheny Col- 
lege, p. 46. | 


“Bentley, Diary, I, pe 835. 
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Benjamin Crowninshield, a member of no church, and Benjamin 
Hodges, a staunch supporter of East Church and counsellor to 
Bentley. His partiality, for young ladies led him to take "female 
companions" on many of his journeys. He had a particular affec- 
tion for Hannah Crowninshield, daughter of his landlady and for 
many years his pupil and favorite companion, and when he delivered 
her in marriage to an officer of the navy in 1819, he says, "This 
day 1 passed through the most interesting scene of my ere 

Besides the many personal tributes of respect which Bentley 
received in the form of gifts, such as the costly pulpit gown 
which 28 young ladies of his congregation had made especially for 
him in panei he received many public honors. When the Republi- 
cans gained control of Congress in 1804, he was nominated Chap- 
lain of the house of representatives, but refused the honor. In 
1807 he gave the Election Day sermon before the Massachusetts 
Legislature. In 1805 he was virtually, if not actually, appointed 
by his friend Thomas Jefferson to the presidency of the University 
of Virginia. He refused this honor because “he had been so long 
wedded to the East Church, he could not think of asking a Divorce 
from +" | | 

Scarcely an event or an incident in the life of his people 
escaped Bentley's notice. He was on hand for every ship-launching 
in the vicinity of Salem, and was not chary in giving advice to 
the builder when the ship did not move off the way smoothly. in 


the busy commercial port of Salem, he noted the arrival and depar- 


ture of ships belonging to or captained by members of his parish. 


uae, 


lzentley, Diary, IV, p- 583. (1819) 


2sentley, Diary, IV, p-. 384. (1816) 


SBentley, Diary, I, p. xxi. 
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He observed building construction or additions, and on one occasion 
described in detail the structure of a bridge. When the census 
was taken, Bentley preserved the result in his diary, and when he 
helped fix the town boundaries, he recorded the surveyor's lines 
in his daily record. 

The military institutions received his particular notice, 
not merely from a love of show, but as a result of his intense 
patriotism. His passionate belief in the need for organization 
and community in a civilized society was expressed in his loyal 
membership in the Masonic lodge. 

His interest in people extended from public figures to the 
ordinary people of his acquaintance. At the death of any person 
whom he knew, Bentley would preserve a brief obituary amng his 
notes. Nor were these notices always glosses of character, for 
Bentley was capable of harsh criticism when it was deserved. 

Although his curiosity was infinite and any items pertain- 
ing to invention, science, astronomy, biology, botany, or natural 
curiosities, piqued his interest, history was his particular 
hobby. He published the first part of A Description and History 


of Salem in the Massachusetts Historical Society publications, 


but it was never completed because of his difference with another 
member of the Society, his life-long protagonist Jedidiah Morse. 
His diary is replete with fascinating bits of local history. 

This interest in history made him nouteiy conscious of time; he 
was oriented to a changing world, reverent towards the past, and 
anticipating the "judgment of posterity." Though Bentley has ex- 
posed himself to criticism for referring to Paine's Age of Reason 


1 
as "a contemptible publication," he later recognized the value 


a 


lsentley, Diary, II, pe 107. (1794) 
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of Paine from a long-range point of view. He writes on June 18, 


180gs° 


We have the news of the Death of Thomas Paine, Esar. aet. 
73. The many attempts of this man to degrade Christianity 
have given him an ill name among Christians who have entirely 
forgotten their great obligations to him in the American Revo- 
lution. Posterity will do justice to his talents, to his ser- 
vices, & to his character, should it be denied in the present 
generation. He had such ideas of the opposition of the reli- 
gious Orders to the progress of Civil and political society 
that he opposed everything which involved their existence. 
» e« « « He was indeed a wonderful man & he was_the first to see 
in what part every system was most vulnerable. 


In his kindness and helpfulness to the Catholics who were 
trying to establish themselves in Salem, and in his sympathetic 
attitude towards the sects which were mushrooming in Salem, Bentley 
showed his tolerance. Of the sects he says, “It is to be lamented 
that such swarms of exhorters are to be found. ... . Such times 
call for great discretion & generous activity but nothing like 
persecution or insult should appear. This would be to touch the 
ark of God with unhallowed Sa ee A little later he reiterates, 
"We may abhor itinerant preachers & besotted fools, but we are apt 
to be too wroth in our attempts to chastise comma But he adds, 
"This too serves to be remarked that in the violent times of 1742, 
Hobby of Reading wrote in defence of Itinerants. ....hItis 
now a fact no place in this vicinity is more scourged by these 
itinerants than Hobby's parish in a Apparently Bentley 
is here taking an example from history as a caution against being 
too generous with the itinerant ministers lest they should grow 


too numerous. 


Bentley was not one to fear criticism or brook opposition. 


lpentley, Diary, III, pp. 441-2. (1809) (Underscoring, 
that of author. ) 


“Bentley, Diary, III, p. 281. (1807) 
Spentley, Diary, III, p. 469. (1809) 
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Unlike Ebenezer Gay, he was unafraid to preach on controversial 
1 

subjects. In fact, 

He often ventured to discuss in the pulpit, some of the 
most exciting political problems of the day, and attacked 
long cherished opinions of many of his hearers with a freedom 
which sometimes overstepped true prudence. Yet so warm was 
their attachment to him, and so true and abiding their faith 
in him as a Christian pastor, that many diametrically opposed 
to him politically, continued under his ministrations, amid 
that most bitter warfare of party politics, caused by those 


great nationgl measures, the embargo and war (of 1812] that 
followed it. 


He was once threatened, to his distress, for preaching against 

the slave trade; a parishioner had declared himself “against any 
liberty granted to ministers to @mter minutely into the circun- 
stances of men, &c." Notwithstanding, Bentley denounced the vio- 
lation of the anti-slave trade law, and touched on the "objection 
some men have" against ministers speaking on controversial issues. 
Consequently, the objecting parishioner "instigated the owner 

| of a slave trader| to a resentment of the sermon as a personal 
affair, & after having expressed the most aggravated resentment, 
the owner came to my house in the evening, & demanded satisfaction, 
whether it was a personal affair, & without waiting an answer, 
threatened his resentment, should he dislike the answer." 

Much of the criticism of Bentley, the radical democrat, 
arose out of the fact that eastern Massachusetts at this time was 
largely Federalist in its political sympathies. As a staunch 
Republican, who took a.public stand in behalf of his political 
beliefs, Bentley defended freedom in politics as well as in reli- 


gion. He carried on a running verbal-conflict with Jedidiah Morse, 


1yosiah Bartlett, The Social Ethics of Unitarian Beginnings 
in America (Union Theological Seminary, Unpublished B. D. thesis, 


1940), De 25. 


®waters, OW. Gitis Ds Beane s 


Spentley, Diary, I, pp. 105-6. (1788) 
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who threatened freedom in religion, and with Timothy Pickering, 
who was a harsh critic of what he considered unbridled democracy. 
As a result of these conflicts, he was often the butt of violent 
1 
abuse. On being “brought into view" in an unfavourable light in 
1817, he remarks, “So long accustomed to scandal in the Gazettes, 
to insult by private letters & paying postage, as well as by pre- 
meditated and also declared neglects, I feel nothing new on this 
2 . 
occasion." 
His stand for political and religious liberalism caused 
Bentley to suffer poor chureoh attendance. On November 5, 1809, 
he notes: 
From political prejudice, the only man of my Communion 
besides my warden, who was constantly at home, left my worship. 
He openly declared he had no objection to anything in the Meet- 
ing House, or indeed to me. He was moved further into town & 
preferred another association. This obliged me to call upon 
my Congregation as a point of honour not to leave me & a reput- 
able Church of females unsupported. I hope that I shall not 
have again called in vain.4 
In noticing the scarcity of men in his congregation, allowances 
must be made for the fact that most of the men of his society 
-, 
were sea-farers (there were 21 sea captains in his Parish) and 
were away from home a large part of the time. Moreover, a few 
months after making the above call, he was able to record that 
six new members had joined the church, “not upon principles of 


4 
Superstition, but to establish the best interest of society." _ 


His pulpit exercises may have been “interesting and in- 


structive," but his sermon style “was very peculiar and required 
5 
the closest attention of the hearer to understand hin." Bucking- 


— OO — 


lpiary, II, pp. 278 & 291 for attacks by Morse. (1798) 


Spiary, III, p. 473. (1809) 


4piary, III, p. 503. (1809) 
Waters, op. cit., p. xil. 
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ham thinks his awkward styie may have been partly due to his 


scholarly pursuits: 


"The study of so many languages evidently 
had an unfavorable influence upon his style of writing his ver- 
nacular, which, in his latter days, was sometimes obscure and 
marred by the use of words, etymologically correct, but not con- 
formable to csc dae In the awkward expression of his 
sermons, perhaps there is also a carry-over of the style of writ- 
ing used in his diary. Since in his Journal and newspaper writ-. 
ing, he was used to expressing himself tersely, he failed to 
notice that this habit was a limitation in writing sermons, where 
his thoughts are not sufficiently developed and where transitions 
from one idea to another are not marked. His use of scriptures 
was, for his day, unusual. Instead of reading directly from the 
Bible, he would mention the chapter and verse and then proceed to 
give a paraphrase of the scripture lesson, "embodying in his ver- 
sion the spirit of the best a These commentaries 
were begun in 1791, and were “entered in a volume reserved for the 
RN All together they constitute a literary record of some 
magnitude.e indeed, they fili two volumes of manuscript, now in the 
possession of the American Antiquarian Society. 

The pulpit was not the only avenue of expression for Bent- 
ley. He was a regular newspaper contributor, a job for which he 
received no remuneration. sicie Aciiinia einai he wrote a 

long series of articles, under the title of "Summary", 

which gave notoriety to that paper [The Salem Gazette| as long 
as Carleton was its publisher, and afterwards contributed still 
more to the fame of the Essex Register. ...- .- Bach of these 


summaries may be considered an an index to all the current news 


of the period, which intervened between the days of publication. * 


lpuckingham, op. cit., p. 345. 


Waters, op. cit., p. xii. 
Spentley, Diary, I, p. 229. (1791) 
4Buckinghan, Ope Cite, De Wl. 
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When his friend Carleton was for a time too ill to manage his 
paper, Bentley acted as editor. These journalistic activities 


entitle him to “a recognized place in the history of American 
1 
Journalism." 


The people of the Second Church of Salem signified their 
love for and approval of Bentley in every way but financially. 
They expressed their confidence in him by agreeing that he should 


act on his “own judgment about propounding or Christening any 
2 
persons whatever." But they did not pay him well or regularly. 
o 
His salary, “one of the smallest in Essex," was generally far 


in arrears, and the second half of his "settlement" of two thou- 
sand pounds, due one year after ordination, was still unpaid in 


1817, when he nt Sots with his congregation for half of the total 


amount due hin. This is not as bad as it sounds, however, when 


we remember that “several acts of munificence," amounting to 
9) 
about eight hundred dollars, as he says, preserved him from imme- 


diate suffering. 
Bentley, however, did not complain of his financial cir- 
cumstances, for he says in 1791; 


I had a dispute whether the clergy are beneficial from 
their poverty or riches. ili held that history has shown that 
their wealth has in all forms been their corruption. They do 
not grow corrupt with the state, but as they grow rich with it. 
That they cannot be so useful to the poor, as when their method 
of life leads them among the lowest orders of men. ‘That the 
concurrence of wealth ought to be from the sentiment of the 
rich & not the actual wealth of whe. clergy. That the medioc- 
rity should be their utmost ain. 


_—_—_-— 


lRobinson, op. cit., p. 207. 
“Bentley, Diary, 1, pe 384. (1792! 
Spentley, Diary, III, p- 490. (1810) 


4nentley, Diary, II1, pe 108; IV, pe 484; IV, pe. 490; 
IV, pe S29. 


“Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 480. (1817) 
SBentley, Diary, I, pe 286. (1791) 
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In spite of his extremely moderate circumstances, Bentley 
aided an amazing number of indigent or distressed people in unob- 
strusive ways. A neighbor who kept a store across the street from 
Bentley's residence says of him: 


he was af rare benevolence that lived not for self but to 
relieve the wants and alleviate the sufferings of others. Dur- 
ing the three years that I kept opposite to him, I sent by his 
order and by his payment, frequently, supplies of groceries 
and other necessaries to poor persons, some of them not of his 
own parish, with strict orders that it should not be known who 
sent then. 


Once when he received a plea for a loan from his “old chum Herrick, 
being about to try his powers at preaching” and, being himself 
without the necessary six pounds, Bentley "begged it .... of 
Chapt. B. Hodges, giving my note, payable immediately, & taking 
Herrick's to be paid, when i can get iow" when his own means were 
insufficient to supply needed aid of any Kind, he “sought out some 
parishioner who could supply then, for he had a carte blanche for 


He 
all such purposes." Besides private charity, Bentley took an 


active interest in the Marine Society, which succored destitute 
seamen and their families, and kept a helpful eye on the public 
charity house. Nor was he content to give mere relief, but was 
insistent that the conditions which reduced people to want must 
be changed. 
"In stature, Me. Bentley was below the middle size," says 
Buckingham, 
he was even short, and appeared the more so because he was 
fat. At the age of fifty-two, he weighed two hundred and 
fourteen pounds, though hardly above five feet in height. In 
his personal habits, he would have done credit to the best 


modern teachers of physiology. Personal cleanliness was a vir- 
tue with him, and no day passed without much exercise in walk- 


a —_ — 


lBenjamin F. Browne,"Note Book" in The Diary of William 
Bentley, IV, pe. 638. 


é 


Bentley, ®Miary, II, p. 75. (1793) 


Svaters, Op. Cit., Pp. xv. 


ing, which he believed to be the best exercise for a scholar. 
All his writing was done while he was in a standing posture. 
He never used a chair in his study; but he had one low bench, 
on which he sat, if he sat at all. ‘Temperance was another of 
his virtues. He always retired early, and usually studied or 
wrote an hour or two before sunrise. His food was always sin- 
ple, and very uniform at home, for he had been admonished many 
years before his death, that there was some opganie trouble at 
the heart. 


On his death, his neighbor Browne comments, 


Here died a man who with all his eccentricities, and they 
were many, was a noble specimen of humanity and whose memory is 
now enshrined in the affection and respect of all who had thg 
rare felicity of knowing his excellencies and his erudition. 


After 
Bentley died 
tion and the 
bitter party 
ing resisted 
brethren and 


peaceful and 


might have marked the beginning. Political prejudice was waning 
to the extent that his liberal friends in Boston could forget past 
animosities and secure academic recognition for the Salem scholar. 
The liberal religion which he had staunchly championed, was soon 
to triumph in the formation of Unitarian churches into a separate 
and enduring religious body, enshrining the principles for which 
he stood. Nevertheless, it would still be some years before even 


the Unitarians could embrace all the liberal principles of the 


fearless Dr. 
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This, no doubt, caused his death. 


thirty-six years of faithful service to his parish, 
suddenly December 29, 1819. Having endured persecu- 
loss of friendship for his political beliefs in the 
feeling prior to and during the War of 1812, and hav- 
the suppression of liberal religion by his orthodox 
the itinerant ministers, he did not live into the 


rewarding years of which his recognition by Harvard 


Bentley. 


lBuckingham, Op. Cit., De 347. 


“Browne, Ope C1it., De 638. 


CHAPTER II. THE CLERGY AND POLITICS 


As the first of the creatures made in the image of God 

were being driven from the Garden of Eden, Adam turned to kve 

and remarked, "My Dear, we are living in an age of transition," 
Had Bentley ,been familiar with the phrase, he too might have char- 
acterized his period as “an age of transition". The New England 
forefathers had come to America to seek religious freedom. Having 
once secured this, they found that they had to fight for political 
and economic rights. After the Revolutionary War, the colonists 
suddenly discovered that they had more political freedom than they 
had bargained for-- they were faced with the immediate problem of 
setting up a government, in which unlimited freedom could not in- 
sure a Civilized community. Thus when the Constitution was 
drafted, a system of shocks and balances was found expedient. 
There had to be restrictions on individual irresponsibility. At 
the same time the men of religion were disturbed by the weakening 
of religious faith, particularly the lax church membership require- 
ments, and they tried to set up lines of demarcation for strict 
religious discipline. A general reaction, both political and 
religious, set in, but it did not go unchallenged. in politics, 
the Jeffersonian Kepublicans struggled against the Federalists 

to extend political freedom; in religion, the Liberals, who 
ultimately coalesced into the Unitarian movement, tried to stem 
the tide of illiberalism in the consociation movement of the 
Hopkinsian and moderate Congregational churches. Paradoxically, 
the religious and political liberals were not, by and large, fight- 
ing side by side. On the contrary, they were in opposition. It 
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is the purpose of this chapter to examine Bentley's relationship 
to these movements. He was one of the few liberal religious men 


who was also liberal in politics. 


Jeffersonian 


The Federalists and the 
Republicans 


New England was the seat of religious liberalism, espec- 
ially along the seacoast where the commercial activity of the 
people brought them into contact with the faiths of many lands. 
At the same time the commercial interest made the northern 
colonies the stronghold of political conservatism. Preservation 
of economic privilege was the most vital interest to the merchants. 
It is apropos to keep in mind that during the Revolutionary War 
the assertion of independence from English trade domination and 
taxation was more important than the establishment of political 
freedom. This accounts for the change in loyalty of the New 
England leaders between the Revolution and the War of 1812. In 


the former conflict, the enterprising New Englanders enthusiasti- 


cally supported the government in its fight for self-determination. 
At the close of the Revolution, however, they were no longer so 
ardent in their support of a democratic government for they were 


not interested in independence as such but only in securing their 


trade rights. Once their commercial privilege was established, 


they had little interest in free government. One of the crucial 
issues of the War for Independence was the restoration of the 
Claims of the colonists as British citizens to self-government 


1 
but not to separation. An important factor in changing the atti- 


tude towards individual freedom was undoubtedly the excesses of 


the French Revolution in 1789 which forced the American Liberals 
Jina 


lyosiah Bartlett, The Social Ethics of Unitarian ne 
nings in America (Unpublished B. D. thesis, Union Theologica 


Seminary, 1940), p. 28. 


a 


£2 


to dissociate the French enlightenment and scientific spirit 

from political ideas. As John Lathrop said, "The Americans saw 

a war commenced in support of a revolution, which we hoped would 
proceed no further than was necessary to limit the powers of an 
ancient monarchy, and restore . ... a&@ reasonable degree of 
liberty. It has become the most destructive and threatening 

war « « e e for many Pe It became apparent to the 
politicians that man in his natural, unrestrained state was cap- 
able Of rash and ruthless behavior. The common man in his desire 
for freedom became suspect. Human nature was found to be "red in 
tooth and claw." Consequently, the conservative Federalist polit- 
ical party, derived from the Whig merchants, seeing self-interest 
as man's dominant motive, naturally sought to safe-guard property 
by advocating the maintenance of a strong coercive central govern- 
ake As Alexander Hamilton said, "Why has government been estab- 
lished at all? Because the passions of men will not conform to 
the dictates of reason and justice without enemas Therefore, 
he continues, in "“contriving any system of government, and fixing 
the several checks and controls of the constitution, every man 
Ought to be supposed a knave; and to have no other end in all his 
actions but private : eauese ae Liberty was to be "a Federal 
Liberty . . »« « maintained in a way of Subjection to Authority 

> « « e & Liberty for that only which is just and ee The 
Federalist criticism of the Republicans was that the “democrats 


> « « « All Object to the propriety of law and order in Society, 


—— 


lpartlett, Op. Cit., De 25. 


“Harry H. Clark, Poems of Freneau (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1929), p. 45. 


Svorks of Alexander Hamilton, Vol. II, p. 51, quoted in 
ibid. > De 45. 


4x, B. Murdock, Cotton Mather, pp. 76-7, quoted in ibid., 


pe 44. 
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» « « « and think reason will supply restraints, and make man- 
kind a set of saints .. . -« Such principles, alas, will flood 
Columbia's ‘happy land’ with b1068 68 

As political scientists the Federalists had sound ideas 
and we can be grateful that such sane concepts of the natures 
of man guided the formation of our Constitution. Unfortunately 
in the hands of the petty politicians and the “best citizens" 
this distrust of the "natural man" became a sanction for the main- 
tenance of the “standing order". It became a weapon to use 
against the extension of democratic principles to the common man. 
Anything which threatened to interrupt the smooth flow of commerce 
and the attendant large profits for the merchants was regarded by 
the Federalists as inimical to good government. During the French 
and Indian wars, the good people of Boston and Salem were largely 
indifferent except in so far as money was to be made by smuggling 
goods to the French and Indians. The Federalists fought the Ameri- 
can embargo prior to 1812. During the War of 1812, Bentley could 
comment, “From Boston we hear nothing but how to get the greatest 
benefits of the war & to pay mae’ of the expenses. Jur policy in 
this quarter is dishonourable." It is to be remembered that the 
Salem and Boston merchants were zealous enough in the early days 
of the conflict where there was money to be made from equipping 
and operating ships as privateers. But instead of taking a respon- 
sible part in the war most of the men and their families merely 
moved from Salem when faced with the fear of actual British in- 


vasion. When news came of the sack of the Capitol, Bentley 


reports: “Some are openly glad of the loss of Washington, some 


a 


lfessenden, Democracy Unveiled, Vol. I, pp. 84-5, quoted 
in ibid., p. 44. eT 


6 


William Bentley, Diary, IV, p. Sle. 
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wish it had extended to Baltimore and some wish the President 
1 


& He [neads| of Departments in the flames. Such the spirit." 


And many of these men were the liberals in religion; they made 


up the parishes of Bentley, Barnard, and Prince, the liberal 


The Congregational ministers 
2 
shared this antagonism to Madison's administration. Such petu- 


Congregationalists, in Salen. 


lant indifference did not characterize all the people, however; 


some of the “patriotic citizens" were overjoyed at the victory 
ye} 
of General Jackson at New Orleans in 1815. 


ba - 


In opposition to the Federalists was the Republican 


party with its democratic political theory. The men of this 


. » a . - 4 i 
en eR OR, Aes 9. os 
~ | ~ = > Feeney 

a « oo 
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group were patriotic, supporting the governments of Thomas Jeffer- 


', oan | sat ne 
ey 


is » 
7 ~ q “24 - ye & ac?" a "1 


son and James Madison. As the bias of the Federalists may be 


traced to the commercial character of the older families, so the 


Sy Sere ht, 
~ Menem OMe -' 7 


source Of Republican theory may be found in the life and work of 


> Oe are & ant, Att. ge tuars *. Ge 6 BP a 
“tee 


the later settlers. The liberty and equality of the agrarian and 
cosmopolitan frontier engendered a rugged self-dependence and self- 
confidence. All men were equal on the frontier, which at the 

time of the War of 1812 was still comparatively close to the sea- 
coast. Not until after this last struggle with Britain did mass 
migrations of pioneers push the frontier across the western plains. 
The democratic spirit of the frontier pervaded the North and the 
South alike. The political theory of the French Revolution may 
have horrified the Boston blue-bloods, but the rights of the 


citizen championed by the French idealists became central in the 


— 


lwilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, pp. 280-1. 
“vid. inf. footnote #4, p. 28. 


SWilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 313. 
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thought of the Republicans. Besides the French influence, there 
was the stimulation of such radical English thinkers as Locke, 

1 
Shaftsbury, Priestley, Paine, and Godwin. 


The Republicans, championing the rights of the individual 


and the state, rose to power. In November, 1802, Mr. Crowninshield, 


a wealthy merchant of Salem, a Republican, and a close friend of 


Bentley, was elected to Congress. Bentley comments on the election. 


"The Republicans had gained more than they expected & the Federal- 
ists had lost more than they ever expected or even imal oe 

The Republican success was no mob movement; at that time there 
was still property qualifications for voters. In fact, Bentley 
was once denied the right to vote by a Federalist controlled 
election board on the technicality that he was not a property 
holder. The defeated Federalists were quick to use their economic 
and social advantages to retaliate for their humiliation at the 
polls. Bentley notes: "It is now said as the politics of the 

day that the Derby heirs have dismissed their Warfinger.... 
because of his votes for the Crowninshield family and that a 
deliberate plan is adopted to expell from the services of the Feds 
all who have voted against ‘hea.®” He adds several days later, 
"The association not to employ the friends of Crowninshield we are 
told has failed by ne mOPty Opposition of Mr. Gray. Party not 


absolutely mad yet." Hopes for the success of the plan continued 


and within a month Bentley remarks: 


lolark, op. cit., p. 27. 


“William Bentley, II, pe 456. 


SWilliam Bentley, Diary, II, p. 458. Pe 
4William Bentley, Diary, II, p. 459. 
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A curious controversy has arisen about the Assembly in 
this Town. It was the determination to exclude the friends 
of Mr. Crowninshield from the usual pleasures of the winter 
season. To the men this was no evil, but it was not acceptable 
to the ladies. The excluded gentlemen wrote & wrote again to 
require the reasons, & at length obtained only a vote that 
there should be no notice taken of their letters. The news- 


papers drumming upon this matter. When party men (Feds. ) 
have no talents, they easily discover they have strong 
passions. 


The Federalists were piqued, says Bentley, because "the country 
was to be a feast to this new nobility from which they were ex- 
cluded with isusess.e" The "new nobility" expected to exploit 
the country, but the rise /of the Republicans drove them from 
power. 

in 1812 a new law giving "votes to all freeman was turned 
against its authors" by the Federalists who "by public favours" 
sought the support of the Blacks. Bentley explains the Federalist 
victory as due to the fact that the “confidence in their numbers 
& success had made the Republicans overlook the only advantage 
from their new Law, & made them forget that the rich must have 
greater influence on the ignorant & servile blacks than the body 
of industrious citizens could wishin It would take time for 
the new voting power to organize itself. As the Salem diarist 
notes in 1806,"While Salem was under the Greatest Aristocracy 
in N. E. few men thought & the few directed the many. Now the 
Aristocracy is gone & the many govern. It is plain it must re- 
Quire considerable time to give common knowledge to the sepia. 
That his hope for the development of self-conscious responsibility 


On the part of the masses was not unfounded is shown by the out- 


Po of the city election in Salem in 1819. Bentley notes, 


lwilliam Bentley, Diary, III, p. 2 
2Tbid., p. 15. 


“Diary, IV, p. 90 
4piary, III, p. 265 
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The Union office or half rep. party & the Fed. of the 
first stamp has agreed together for their candidates but 
chose to keep all their measures secret till the last moment, 
thinking from the state of the last Caucus that they were 
secure. Of late years there has been a Mechanic association 
& a few years ago they had a procession & discovered they 
had a strength which they did not even dare to imagine. It 
was at this time the prediction was that some change would 
arise out of this new power. It seems as secretly as the 
other two associations, the mechanic ag. determined to dis- 
appoint both partiesto the Caucus... .. When the votes 
were called all the force of these men was ready & carried 
everything before it. 7 


The Republicans had found their strength in the ranks of the arti- 
sans and laborers, who suddenly became aware of their political 


power. 


Bentley, the Lonely Republican 

the Congregational ministers were almost entirely opposed 
to the Republican polity. They had opposed the Jeffersonian ad- 
ministration and the War of ‘sik. Consequently when the Republi- 
cans came to power, the Congregationalists were not called upon 5 
to officiate at public political functions. Instead, ministers 
of the republican sects were called on for public worship. for 
instance, Bentley notes that "Dr. Baldwin | Baptist minister of 
Boston] is Chaplain to the House and the Senate. The active part 
which the Ministers of the Congregational Churches have taken 
against the administration is the sole cause of this extraordinary 
iaiaar Bentley had not shared in the Congregational opposition 
to the Republican sentaistaetieat” On the contrary, he had done 


all in his power to aid the Republican cause through the pulpit 


— —EE 


— — —_— ——— 


lWilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 580. 
2Tbid., p. 114 
Spiary, III, pe 298. 


4piary, IV, p. 314. Attendance at Bentley's church 
swelled by patriotic strangers “who wished to enjoy the congratula- 
tions upon Jackson's victory." 
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and the press. He had used the pages of The Salem Register to 
1 


5 ae the Republican interest. During the War of 1812 he had 


fot been indifferent to the needs of his country, but had preached 
on the “obligation of military SET fa 

When the Republicans came\to power, William Bentley was 
one Of the few Congregational ministers given public recognition. 
He was invited to the banquet in celebration of the inauguration 


3 
of Jefferson in 1803. 


He was asked to preach the Election Day 
Sermon when the first Republican governor of Massachusetts was 
elected) in 1807, an honor which had not previously been conferred 
upon hin. F : 

Bentley's Republican sympathies partly elucidate his lack 
of fellowship with his liberal brethren who did not share his 
political liberalism. Though he reamined friendly to Barnard and 
Prince, Federalist ministers of Salem, he had little actual inter- 
course with them. Even his life-long friendship with James Free- 
man of Boston was strained during the war years and notices of 
his visits with Freeman are increasingly infrequent. He was 
estranged from his mentor John Lathrop who did not have “zeal for 
Our republican administration" during the war of 1818." Unlike his 
liberal brethren, Bentley carried his “humanitarian revolt" into 
his political sympathies, supporting the government which recog- 
His readiness to trust the 


hized the rights of the. common man. 


natural goodness of man in civil as well as religious affairs not 


ane, 


lWilliam Bentley, Diary, II, p. 422. 


“Diary, IV, p. 107. 
vDASEr i. es ae 


4Diary, IV, pe 368. Cf. with John Lathrop's statement 
during the Revolution: “We may and ought to resist and even make 
War against those rulers who leap the bounds prescribed to them 
by the Constitution... . -" (artillery Sermon, 1774 quoted in 


Bartlett, op. cit., p. 23-) “Lathrop was for the War of Independence 


but against the War of 1812. 
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only subjected him to attacks by such a Moderate Congregational- 
ist as Jedidiah Morse but lost him to the support and sympathy 

of his fellow liberals with whom he should have been most intimate. 
Bentley's political estrangement from his liberal colleagues must 


be kept in mind when we consider his relationship to the contenm- 


porary religious movements. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CHANGING RELIGIOUS SCENE 


Along with political machinations, the second great con- 


vulsion which was disrupting Bentley's New England was the decline 


of Congregationalism as the sole-established religion and the 
rise of sects both within and without the Congregational fold. 
The confidence in the sovereignty of God, a faith which had 
given unity to the Puritans and Pilgrims, was being undermined. 
The moral earnestness of the early settlers was losing its vigor. 
The "faith of our Fathers" was being torn asunder, and frantic 
hands were grasping at the shreds, each claiming to have the 
whole cloth. All of the religious leaders were alarmd at the 
corruption of the faith, but though there was 4 general concensus 
of opinion as to the symptoms of decay, the cures offered varied 


radically. 


Sects within Congregationalism 
: Besides the numerous sects, such as the Universalists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Episcopalians, and Catholics, 
which were kindling religious zeal among the people, Congrega- 
tionalism itself was divided into three campus: the Moderates, 
the Hopkinsians, and the Liberals. 

Some of the Congregational parishes, known as the Old or 
Vioderate Calvinists, thought that by adhering to the Westminster 
Confession as their standard of dootrine, they were sustaining 
the traditional theological convictions of their Puritan ances- 
tors. Except for the right wing of the Moderates, time had 
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softened somewhat the ancient rigor of the Moderates. “They 
believed in the untrammeled will of God, the inherited depravity 
of man and his helplessness because of the imputation of Adam's 
sin, and the grace of God as the sole means of salvation. But 
they thought it advisable to use such means of grace as the church 
provided in its worship and ordinances, even though they would not 
avail if the persons themselves were not among the number of God's 


1 
elect.* 


Baptism and the Lord's Supper were used by them as mans 
of grace, preparing the participant for God's mercy. The Moder- 
ates ministered to the men of wealth and respectability, and were 
generally as conservative in politics as in theology. 

The second group was called Hopkinsians, named after its 
doctrinal spokesman Samuel Hopkins, a pupil of Jonathan Edwards 
in theology. The Hopkinsians were an after-glow from the revival- 
istic zeal of the Great Awakening, which under the leadership of 
Jonathan Edwards and George Whitfield swept New England like a 
plague in 1740-42. The Hopkinsians deprecated works of grace, and 
accepted into the fold only those who could show outward and visi- 
ble signs of the working of grace within them. An overwhelming 
sense of personal sin, accompanied ebeh-feenthe emotional reac- 
tions, was the mark of the true believer. These followers of 
Jonathan Edwards fell far short of the great insights of their 
eataet but as practical backwoods preachers they developed a 
very effective preaching gospel which was known as the New Eng- 


land Theology. Like the Moderate Calvinists, they, too, accepted 


EE 


ir. K. Rowe, History of Andover Theological Seminary 
(Newton, Massachusetts), Pp. 6-7. | | 


2Ben B. Warfield, Studies in Theolo (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1932), p. Dds. Bdwards gave his name to a sect 
which was never in perfect agreement with him and which finished 
by advocating "a set of opinions which he gained his chief cele- 
‘brity in demolishing.*® 
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the Westminster standards as the substance of theological doc- 
trine, but they over-emphasized certain principles. “Their pul- 
pits reverberated sonorously with the echoes of divine sovereignty 
and predestination, of foreknowledge and election, of total 
depravity and reprobation and eternal retribution ..... They 
condemned specific means of grace as sinful, because such means 
were used for selfish spiritual gain, whereas the true attitude 
was one Of disinterested benevolence, like that of God himself, 
and unconditioned surrender to the sovereign will of 608." In 
spite of the similarity of doctrine, the evangelical emotionalism 
of the Hopkinsians was regarded as heretical by the Moderate Cal- 
vinists, even though the two groups worked together to counteract 
the menace of Liberalism. Whereas the Moderates were largely con- 
fined to the eastern part of New England, the vigorous Hopkinsians 
numbered a majority of the Congregational churches in Connecticut 
and western Massachusetts. 

The third party among the Congregationalists, the Liberals, 
was more enlightened in its theological interpretations. It had 
been championed by Charles Chauncy and Jonathan Mayhew of Boston, 
who had protested against the extravagances of the seighteenth- 
century revivalism. The Liberals cherished a belief that God was 
not so unapproachable nor so implacable as the Calvinists main- 
tained. "The thoughtful men who represented the Liberals put 
stress on the necessity of an atonement for men through Christ 
and more on human righteousness as a recommendation of the soul 


2 
to God.* The men of the liberal camp were generally the well- 
educated product of Harvard University which had been liberal 


from its founding. For them the test of religious conviction was 
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lrowe, Op. Cit.,pp. 7-8. 
“Rowe, op. cit., p. 8 
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good works. Not creeds, not emotional excitement, but a moral 
life was the mark of the liberal Congregationalists. This group, 
like the Moderates, was strongest on the coast, and although conm- 
paratively small, it was very influential by virtue of its connec- 
tion with the most prominent families in the oldest churches. 


Spread of the Sects 
The growth of the Liberals was alarming to the Moderates 


and Hopkinsians alike, as well as to the other sects. Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, a Presbyterian clergyman, while visiting in Bos- 
ton in 1801, tells of attending the Thursday lecture, where 


Old Dr. Howard delivered a downright Arian sermon; not 
in a controversial way, but just as if all agreed with hin. 
Indeed at that time all controversy was proscribed by the 
liberal party. After the sermon I was presented to Dr. Morse, 
who greeted me cordially, and invited me to Charlestown. A 
dozen venerable clergymen were present, some with fullbottomed 
white wigs. There is as yet no public line of demarcation 
among the clergy. One might learn with ease what each man be- 
lieved, or rather did not believe, for few positive opinions 
were expressed by the liberal party. Dr. Kirkland was said 
to be a Socinian, as was Mr. Poplan; and Dr. Howard Was an 
Arian. Dr. Eckley had professed to be an Edwardean, but he 
came out, after my visit, a high Arian. Mr. Emerson a Uni- 
tarian of some sort, Mr. Eliot was an Arian, and Dr. Lathrop 
a Universalist. Dr. Freeman, one of the first who departed 
from orthodoxy, was the lowest of all, a mere humanitarian. 
He still used the book of Common Prayer, altered so as to suit 
his opinions. Dr. Morse was considered a rigid Trinitarian. 
Dr. Harris of Dorchester, was (declared) a low Arminian, and 
became a thorough Unitarian .... . Harvard College was 
not yet fully under Unitarian influence, but was leaning in 
that direction. President Willard was thought to hold the 
old Puritan doctrine, but had no zeal for orthodoxy. Dr. Tap- 
pan, professor of Theology, was in hiswritings a Calvinist of 
the school of Watts and Doddridge; a very amiable man; of pre- 
possessing manners. Dr. Pearson was a professor of Hebrew; 
he was much opposed to Unitarianism, but did not possess 
great influence. All were for making little of doctrinal dif- 
ferences. As soon as the liberal men had caused this to be 
settled as a principle, they devised a way to introduce the 
ablest Unitarians into the college. Even at the time of my 


visit, all the young men of talents in Harvard were Unitariant"+ 


1. J. W. Alexander, Life of Archibald Alexander, pp. 251l- 


54, quoted in James King Morse, .Jedidiah Morse (New York: Colun- 
bia University Press, 1939), pp. 83-4, 
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The Liberals were no less concerned by the spread and 


agressiveness of the orthodox. ‘rhe brilliant young Buckminster 
of Harvard writing in 1809 to his Unitarian friend Mr. Belsham 
of England, describes the situation as follows: 


Do you wish to hear anything of American Theology? I 
can tell you that, except in the little town of Boston and 
its vicinity, there cannot be collected from any span of one 
hundred miles, six clergymen who have any conception of 
rational theology, and who would not shrink from the suspicion 
of anti-trinitarianism, in any shape ..... It is the 
prevailing idea, all over the United States, that the clergy 
of Boston are little better than Deists... (p. 593) 

° » « The State of Connecticut, the greater part of 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire are filled with what we call 
Hopkinsian clergymen, or the followers of Jonathan Edwards, 
and others (especially Dr. Hopkins), who pushed the first 
tenets of Calvinism only to their natural consequences. A 
new theological institution [Andover] , under the direction 
of the ministers of their description has just been endowed 
and opened within thirty miles of Boston; its funds are de- 
rived from the extraordinary munificence of three or four well- 
meaning men, who think to support the cause of orthodoxy, 
which has been very much declining under the influence of good 
sense and liberal ministers. However, the most bigoted and 
exclusive spirit of Calvinism seems now reviving, and, perhaps, 
gaining ground, even in Boston. I have been for many months, 
exposed to some of its deadliest shafts, in consequence of a 
little collection of Hymns, unorthodox, not heterodox, which 
I have made for the use of my so oig ty. However, we shall stand 
our ground very firmly, in Boston. 


The spread of the non-Congregational sects is summarized. 


by William Bentley in his Diary in 1808; 


As the Methodists have a travelling minister their names 
are not given, but whoever will compare the Mass. Register 
of the Clergy in 1777 with that of the present year, & those 
of the intermediate years, will see the increase regularly 
reported which still do not inform of more than half the real 
number of Dissenters from the Congregational Church, both in 
mind & in practice. The Baptists had formerly 2 congregations 
in Boston, now four. No Methodists till lately, now 2 Assen- 
blies, and the other sects increase in their proportions. 
When I came to Essex there was one Baptist Society in Haver- 
hill, & the beginning of one in Danvers. We have now 12 wor- 
shipping assemblies of that name. We find about 200 Associa- 
tions of them in the Register of 1808, but in the Register of 
1777 not a fifth part of that number, & this of one sect only. 
The English Episcopalians decrease, but the Methodist Episco- 
palians are a sect new & spreading. The Baptists begin to 


— Oe —— 
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———— 


1s. B. Less, Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Buckminister, 


Letter, Feb. 5, 1809, quoted in Morse, op. cit., pp. 121-2. 
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divide, & we are not without other sects which have not yet 
strength enough to assert their full claims. We cannot 

reckon more than double the number of Congregational Churches 
so that all the parishes formed by law do not more than double 
the number of Baptists. And we are to remember that these 
Congregational Churches agree only in one po}at, that is, they 
rest upon the establishment of Parish laws. ) 


The reference in the above quotation to the “parishes 
formed by law" is important for understaming the position of 
all Congregational churches in New England. Except in cities 
such as Boston and Salem, most of the Congregational churches 
were established and supported by the Yaw of the state. Everyone 
living within a parish contributed tir Ounh town-assessed taxes 
to the support. of the local Congregational churches, and could 
eecure exemption only by membership in another legally recognized 
sect. The Congregational ministers, with the exception of Bentley 
and a few others, fought the separation of the church and state 
as long as they could, warding it off until 1833. Massachusetts 
was the last state in the Union to sever the interdependence of 
the church and state. In 1808, Bentley records the progress of 
the Worship Bill, the purpose of which was to eliminate an estab- 
lished church. 


In the past week was reported to us the Worship Bill. 
The various sects have prevailed so far in Massachusetts 
as to embrace a great part of the population. For tho! 
societies are not formed & houses of worship built yet in 
all our incorporations a number may be found who are pre- 
vented only from the want of some enterprising man to engage 
in the work on separation. The first object of the Bill is 
to remove all legal impediments to any voluntary religious 
association, or in other words to destroy (sic.) parish lines 
so far as regards the payment of teachers of religion. The 
Bill was negatived Feb. 4 by 127 to 102 & I do not think that 
the numbers are far from the relative progress of opinion on 
the subject. The friends of the Bill were those who had a 
sense of religious liberty joined by those who are opposed to 
all religious establishments upon the principles of civil 
liberty, & from an aversion to the Clergy, who appear freely 
in all controversies in the Commonwealth on the side of power. 


— 


lwilliam Bentley, Dia of William Bentley (Salem, Maasa- 
Cchusetts: The Essex Institute, 1911), III, pp. 456-7. 
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As soon as the bill appeared it was denounced by the Opposi- 
tion as. the Infidel Bill. It then was vindicated from this 
imputation by the names of its supporters. .... The 
increase of sects must eventually make this law necessary. 
But the fury of opposition was great especially by sugh men 
as wished a religious alarm against the Republicans.” 


When Bentley took up his duties in Salem, the Congrega- 
tionalists were being eroded from without by the activity of the 


newer sects, and corrupted within by dissension. Fanaticism and 


party zeal were raging. At Bentley's ordination, John Lathrop had 
said, 


Unspeakable damage hath been done to the interest of true 
religion by illiterate and wicked men, who, not knowing the 
scriptures nor the power of God, have intruded into the 
sacred employment, and endeavored to keep up some importance, 
not by the force of reason, but by the strength of their 
lungs; not by commending themselves to every man's conscience, 
but by their impudence, and infamous reflections on a learned, 
pious and regular ministry. But the spread of gospel light, 
and the increase of useful leaming, will, in*tine, put an end 
to the mischievous attempts of such foolish men. 


From first to last, Bentley's Diary is replete with conm- 
ments on the fortunes of the various religious sects. In 1790 
he notes, "Dr. Prince in his later Revolution sermon... . 
blaming the neglect of learned & rich men in regaid to public 
worship, says of the lower order of people, 'many of whom, while 
their superiors give up all religion, are sinking into an enthu- 
Siasm of religion lately Se a: Seven years later he remarks, 
"The character of this town is much hurt by religious convulsions. 
They have all the uncharitableness of debate without the usual 


4 
information in such religious quarrels." In the same year he 


a 


lwilliam Bentley, Diary, III, p. 345. 
John Lathrop, . 5 € 1e3p6 }d ~i-GS3 4-88 ai. $ s ate OT . 


Willi The Second Church in Salem, Sept. 24, 1783 
(Salem, Massachusetts, 1783) 


Swilliam Bentley, Diary, I, p. 186. 


4william Bentley, Diary, II, p. 228. 
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laments the quackery which was rife, and says that everything 
1 


is “justified at lowest standards of public virtue." Although 
the “rational congregations" may have thin galleries, the ortho- 


dox have so few baptisms that they oppose the publications of the 
1 
comparative figures. 


Factors in the Breakdown of 
Puritan Congregationalism 


What had caused the breakdown of Puritan Congregationalism? 
How had such a situation arisen as that which our diarist here 
describes? 


And we are to remember that these Congregational Churches 
agree Only in one point, that is, they rest upon the estab- 
lishment of Parish laws. They are divided into associated 
(those who support the Saybrook Platform for the consociation 
of churches) & non-associated. They are associated according 
to their attachment to certain opinions. They vary in their 
discipline as well as doctrine, & can concur in nothing but 
the parish law. In Convention they have aimed at Consociation 
in vain. They are jealous of their opinions. And the strict 
adherents of the Platform are not numerous. The Calvinists 
are not the greatest number. The Edwardists or Hopkinsians 
take their place. The Sublapsarians, the Arminians, the 
Unitarians, Shout open sep@ration constitute a very power- 
ful interest. 


Dr. Bentley himself suggests one of the salient factors 
for the crumbling of the established faith and the growth of 
sects when he reproves his own group for their indifference to 
the needs of the people. 


Since I belonged to the Salem Association five societies 
have fell into the hands of the orthodox of the lowest class. 
A proof in what direction the progress of society is. And 
we cannot claim on our part one manly exertion. Are we to 
blame mankind for ajtending to these, who seem most regardful 
of their interests? 


a —— —_ 


— — 


lwilliam Bentley, Diary, II, p. 271 
“William Bentley, Diary, III, p. 346. 
. SWilliam Bentley, Diary, .II, p. 21. 
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Indeed, he seems to berate the "want of discreet zeal" which he 


shares when he says, “Not dipped, yet relaxed, not new lighted, 


yet not new strengthened, no lectures, but less worship. No 


missions, but less at home, no strangers, less friemis. More 
1 


superstition & less guards." The Congregational churches had 
grown slack and easy going. They had not kept step with the 
changing times and needs of the people. 


J 
oe ee 
2 \- 


A second factor of the religious revolution was the inad- 
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intellectual caliber of the clergy, Bentley writes, 


From the MNSS. which I have seen, the Libraries I have siete 
visited & the records I have examined of the studies of our aie 
old Ministers, I am convinced that in regard to the knowledge 1} ts 
of their own times they were higher than we are. I know not 
One Hebrew scholar in New England, nor one Orientalist. At 
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Cambridge, by far our best College, the Printer told m that 
Thirty Psalms were enough & all he had printed. In Theology, 
few are acquainted with any but the few books of the day, & 
no Ecclesiastical Historian do I kn9w that has consulted the 
best writers of this description &C. 
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At another time he gives the additional testimony as to the low 
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state of learning of the clergy when he records, “Upon attending 
the sale of Mr. Pickering's classical collection of Books, I found 


very few ministers & fewer still who made any purchases. I am at he 
present of opinion, that the declamations of the Pulpit against ite 
philosophy, by so many strangers to it, will eventually prevent “te 


classical studies." Nor did the indolent clergy have to seek 
long for encouragement in their indifference to scholarship: 


The resignation of Mr. Everett (of Brattle Street Church 
in Boston at his appointment to the professorship of Greek 
languages at Cambridge) has supplied an apology among the 
illiterate, who will now say they want not Good Sermons so 
much as good Companions, & many who had rather be in the world Te igs, 
than in the study, know how to help themselves with this - ta 
apology. It must. be confessed our clergy are not distinguished ria 
in their studies.@ 


lWilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 226. 
“william Bentley, . tty, ise. 
Swilliam Bentley, » II, pe 4355. 
4yilliam Bentley, . IV, p. 520. 
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That is, even in those days the clergy found encouragement from 
the “good people" to desert the study for the tea-table. This is 
not to say, however, that the clergy were leaving their studies 
to acquire the “common touch". Bentley pointedly criticizes 
some Of the clergy for their lack of sympathetic understanding 
of men from infrequent contact with them, as when he commends the 
experience of Daniel Hopkins in Halifax where, “tho' it added 
nothing to his professional reputation or his health or wealth, 
it gave him that acquaintance with men that few of his order 
possessed at any time in N. E. & particularly in his own... ~ 
Also significant in the breakdown was the scarcity of 
ministers to fill the available Congregational pulpits. In 1813, 
Bentley notes that, “In Boston they have three vacancies in the 


2 
This is partly 


Cong. Churches, a thing never before known." 
explained by the fact that the ministers were poorly paid. Quot- 
ing from an Almanac by Nathan Bowan, he says, “This evil (ignorant 
preachers) he attributes to wrong notions of religious liberty & 
to the dependence of the ministers. He says the whole dependence 
of most of them is little superior to the wages of porter or day 
Labourer. Few go to the ministry that have power enough to get 


3 
estates out of it.* 


The low-salaried ministry could attract 

Only ignorant men, and Bentley finds in this an explanation for 
the scou®ge of “new light" preachers. Educational requirements 
nor emoluments meant little to the sectarian preachers, who were 
always ready.to supply a pulpit. "The Methodists by their manner 
of ere preachers have had great advantages in our new set- 


tlements." Anyone who had seen "the light™ would occupy a 


aa, 


~ ‘Lwililiam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 308. N. B. This is not 
the Hopkinsian leader Samuel Hopkins. 


Swilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p+ 154. 
Swilliam Bentley, Diery, III, p. 476. 
4william Bentley, Diary, III, p. 66. 
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40 
pulpit, in addition to his regular employment, so the Methodists 


could always find a man for a new congregation in a new population 


center. On the other hand, the Congregationalists (with the 
exception of the Hopkinsians who also depended on the "new light*®) 
had to wait for Harvard to produce educated men, and then these 
men were unwilling to preach for a pittance. 


The political scene had no little bearing on the demor- 
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of the sects. The Jeffersonian movement towards political democ- 
racy, especially, had implications for religious democracy. The 
democratic sects furnished a haven to the political radicals who 
could not support the Federalist sympathies of the established 
church. The sects profitted by the Republican temper of the times, 
as Bentley notes, "The active part the regular clergy have taken Ae 
with the opposition of the present administration has thrown all nt 
the discontented into the sect of the Baptists, who have been by | 
law exempted from aie He says of the success of the Metho- 
dist Church, a "fraudulent Episcopacy"; “it is indeed Democracy 
is introducing Episcopacy blintfoléea.® It was politics, not 
theological opinions, that was also aiding the Baptists; “The 
Congregationalists begin to be alarmed at the great progress of 
the Anabaptists, but the progress is not from their opinions, 
but from their political situation to oppose the busy Clergymen 
who are tools of the Anti-Jeffersonian party," writes me, ei 


Besides the conflict of the Jeffersonians and Federalists, 


there was another factor in the political situation which contribu- 


nae, _ 


lWilliam Bentley, Diary, III, p. 66; cf. Ibid., p. 170. 
‘william Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 153. 


SWilliam Bentley, Diary, II, p. 419. 
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ted to the spread of the sects, and that was the close tie between 
the Congregational Church and the state. The Parish Tax was bur- 
densome, especially to those who had little sympathy with the Con- 
gregational Church but who could not escape supporting it except 
by becoming a declared member of a recognized a Some sects 
had difficulty establishing their separate identity, but the Bap- 
tists and Episcopalians, because of their unique rights, early 
claimed and were granted exemption from the Parish aati Conse- 
quently in the large cities, such as Boston and Salem, where the 
parish tax had been abolished before Bentley's time, "The Baptists 
grow not rapidly .... where such exemptions are aciiiaiiiiae i 
Meyer sums up the implication of politics for religion when he 
explains the growth of the Baptists thus: "They were more consis- 
tent than the Congregationalists in their application of the pop- 
ular doctrines of Locke and Rousseau. The stood for democracy, 
even in the choice of their ministers, who were chasgen directly 


from the congregations. Another factor which made them popular 


was their stand against the compulsory tax for the suppat of wor- 
4 , , 
ship.* 


According to Bentley, the Universalists, like the Anabap- 


tists, grew “not from their opinions." He records his objections 


—— — ee 


leyr, Oliver is deserted by almost all his congregation & 
they have covered their estates from the Parish Tax by joining 
Other denominations." Diary, II, p. 201. The Hopkinsians, being 
Congregationalists, had e same difficulty. 


2eThe Baptists are a growing sect, because their rite is 
so definite as to make a more easy distinction in the public mind, 
than any doctrines can, and this distinction gains a ready exemp- 
tion from Parish taxes." Diary, III, p. 5. 


STbid., De 5. 


a3 ;-6; Meyer, Church and State in Massachusetts from 1740 


to 1833. (Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve University Press, 
1930), De 116. 
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to the Universalists in these terms: 


My objection is that the preachers of the Sect are chiefly 
strangers, all without education or accomplishments & owing 
existence to distracted times & not from & comprehensive 
view of any system. they are ...e e Calvinists run mad with 
religion without law." 

In connection with the reference to “distracted times", 

it must be remembered that New England was at this period on the 


verge of another war with England, and had been in a state of 
almost constant war since the French War broke out in 1689. 

The communicants as well as the ministers of the dissent- 
ing sects were “strangers", recent immigrants from the 01d World. 
In his observation of the inflow of immigrants Bentley scents 
another source of religious trouble: “It was remarked by a person 
of great religious reputation, that the disorders had not, as in 
Newbury Port, entered into the higher class of citizens, or the 
ancient families. They have come in with the great influx of 
strangers most of whom had been nursed in such manners”; i. e., 
by the habits of the established churches in Europe from which 
Emigrants reg Again he says, “It is to be remembered that 
excepting a few families not belonging to the Old Churches, the 
greater part of the adherents of the sects are from immigrants of 
the present ee Not only were new people coming into 


the colonies, but the new settlers were of a different character 


than the founding fathers, as is pointed out by Burggraff, 


OEE 


lwilliam Bentley, Diary, III, p- 539. N. B. at this 
time, 1810, Hosea Ballou was just beginning his work which was 
to give structure to the Universalist faith. 


“or. S. L. Blake, The Separates or Strict Congregational- 
ists of New England (Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 1902), pp. 25-6. 

Swilliam Bentley, Diary, III, p. 388 

4tbia., p. 82 


Stbid., p. 157 
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The decay of the moral life of the colonies was effected 
largely by the change of the character of immigration. The 
first settlers were men who had very definite religious prin- 
ciples, and whose morals were of the strictist because they 
were of the highest. But in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century a change came about. The great prosperity of 
the New Englanders was noised abroad in England and Scotland, 
so that men whose main concern was the wealth of this world 
hastened to the new world. Fugitives from justice sought 
refuge there. And a great many who neither desirous of wealth 
nor fugitives from justice, but merely loiterers in the world, 
found their way to the colonies. It cannot be expected that 
this great tot lux should be of the spiritual quality of their 
forerunners. 


It is not strange that the high-minded faith of the Puri- 
tans should be beyond the reach of such people, so that the early 
faith was either corrupted or ignored. 

Summarizing the main factors in the breakdown of original 
Congregationalism and the rise of evangelical sects, one finds that 
more significant than the pious lament over the breakdown of morals 
are the indifference of the established churches to the changing 
needs of the people, the low intellectual life of the clergy, the 
scarcity of ministers for the pulpits, the influence of Jefferson- 
ian democracy, the resentment of the church-state alliance, and 
the influx of settlers of inferior caliber from the Old World. 

The "great and visible decay of Sinica emphasized by some 
writers as the cause of religious revivals, seems to me to be 
more of a symptom than a cuase. Granted that the Puritan faith 
was becoming formal, I do not believe it was sanctioning any 
fundamental breakdown of morals, except in the shape of a reac- 


3 
tion to the “Puritan suppression of natural impulses.® 


lwinfield Burggraff, The Rise and Development of Liberal 
Theolo in America (New York: The Board of Publication and 
Bible-School Work of the Reformed Church in America), p. 26. 
| 
“Blake, op. cit., p. 19, and 31 ff.; Burggraff, op cit., 


De 27. 


SHenry H. Clark, Poems of Freneau (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1929), p. 351. 
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Aside from the external causes for the growth of sectar- 
ianism, we must recognize that the sects had an inherent power of 


their own. As Dean Fenn says, 


There was ... .- in the conventicle (evangelical church) 
one vast improvement upon the meeting house... . the former 
opened a way of escape which the latter hardlyimew. What must 
I do to be saved? When anaroused penitent put this question 
to the college-trained, village minister, what was the reply? 
What could it be on Calvinistic premises according to which 
man can do absolutely nothing towards his own salvation lest 
his merit should detract from the fulness of God's glory? 

The best that could be said was that his penitent frame of 
mind was evident that God's mirit was working within him and 
would carry the work forward to perfection provided he were 
of the elect. But this must have been depressing counsel. 
The traveling preacher, however, was not baffled... . 
there was something for the penitent to do, ask for prayers, 
come to the anxious seat, forgive your neighbor the wrong 
he has done you, make a complete surrender to Christ and 
signalize your consecration by baptism and a way of life 
eschewing cards, dancing, and wridly frolics in favor of 
sober and solemn thoughts concerning death and hell. 


Under new conditions and in a turbulent frontier society, the 
evangelical sects were meeting the needs of the uneducated lower 
Classes. 
Bentley's Attitude toward the Sects 

Calvinism had been popularized, but at what cost? Bentley 
has much to say of the degradation of religious practices and 
values by these sects who were struggling for attention and sup- 
port. "The Hopkinsian opinions are distinguished,” he said, "not 
so much by their intrinsic character as by the opposition of (to 
the Clergy, & the divisions in all the societies consequent upon 
that opposition, encouraga@ior patronised . ... . Upon a fair 
estimate they are not beneath their brethren. If they lack any- 
thing, it is a generous paeititintns with the history of opin- 


r2 
ions.® Of the Universalists he says that they “are by the most 


eae _ 


lw. Wallace Fenn, "The Revolt against the Standing Order" 
in The Religious Histo of New England (Cambridge, Mass.: Har-- 
vard University Press, 1917), p. ° 


2william Bentley, Diary, II, p.- 213. 
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stupid distinctions involving Christianity in the thick darkness Hits 

1 4h 

of mysticism," and he adds, "It is only rigid Calvinism in doc- a: 
Pa 


trine, in the vapours of charity." A few years later (1805) he 


says Of the same sect, "It is a painful reflection that this 
sect, from which we might promise somthing benevolent, assists 

to weaken everything but superstition. No rant can equal their 
own, & imputed righteousness is here in all its glory equally 
applicable to saint and sinner. It is a refinement of supersti- 
tion, taking all away from form & attaching it to opinien.” The 
play upon superstition, using any untoward natural phenomena, such 
as meteors, eclipses, earthquakes, storms, and convulsions of the as: 
insane, to arouse religious excitement, especially irritated i 


4 
Bentley. The consequent disgrace of all religion brought upon 


the heads of the sincere by such despicable practices, weakening 
5 
"ell regard for true religion, when proposed by others", chagrined ; 
the daughty Salem defender ofa rational and moral religion. In 1 
the practices of the Baptists, Bentley sees an ominous portent of 
the future of religion: tee 
The Baptists did not refuse the most exact ceremonies at 
their last public Baptisms ..... These things draw atten- 
tion & clearly point to the origin of the present ceremonies 
of the Catholic & established (European) Churches. Show suc- Be eet 
ceeds to sincerity. Pomp captivates while it corrupts the Pa)! 
multitude & in a short time Ceremony will take the place of ie 
religion & the debasing superstition of the ignorant will be Peat 
the only report of religion in the world. 


It is little wonder that Bentley notes with a hint of mi. 


lwilliem Bentley, Diary, I, p. 269. | a 
“Thid., pe 271 “4 
Swilliam Bentley, Diary, III, p. 145. 

4yiiliam Bentley, Diary, II, pp. 363-4; III, p. 235. 
Swilliam Bentley, Diary, I, p. 48. i 
6William Bentley, Diary, III, p. 146. (1805) a 
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righteous indignation the moral corruptions of the sects. As 

he comments, "The hasty manner of filling up the Baptist Church 
has soon been followed by as hasty a method of purifying it. ; f 
A Deacon Warwick Palfrey has been desired to resign. A Zealous is 
sister in all has been put aside for immoralities. They cannot 
exist without good wrks. Even the robber has some law with his 
companions in 9nt1940- The hasty plundering of a grounded ship . 
by the Methodists of Mandhe ster reveals "that their religion is ii 
indeed as far from their morality as they have freely declared it 
ought to become. If they get to heaven in their imaginations by 
their faith, they will not get the confidence of their neighbors 
by their good eine 8: These notices, and many others of a simi- 
lar nature, are, he says, “not kept for slander but to prove that 
morality is not indeed promoted by religious convulsions of any 


3 .“<. ; 
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The sectarian debasement of "true religion" by supersti- +! 


tion, ignorance, vindictiveness, and moral corruption may have 
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discouraged Bentley, but he could yet find the good in them. He ag 
never opposed the opinions nor the right of diversity of opinion 
to exist, and he even justified them for the democratic promise 
they gave. In the first place, Bentley was optimistic about 3) 
their future influence upon education: "The increase of sects C 
Will at present have an unfavourable influence upon the learning Ha 
of the Clergy. It may in the end increase i, And secondly, i 


from their democratic tendencies, "the increase of such societies 


a _—_— —_ 


lwilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 35. For comments on same 
kind of lapses among the Universalists, c. f. Diary, II, pp. 200-l. 


“William Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 245. aie 
SWilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 67. 
4william Bentley, Diary, II, pe. 4ll. 
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(Baptists| is at present evil, but may be a future political 
1 
good.* He objected, “not to opinions, but to the want of tal- 
ents. .« « »« « not to the sects, but to the management by which 
they enter as unfavorable to their own eventual comfort & useful- 
2 
ness." He tried to counteract their influence, as when he says, 
The swarms of itinerants are such as were never before 
seen in our country & they are very troublesome from their 
ignorance & intolerance. We have no cure for them but the 
pen, which ought freely to lash such unprincipled fellows. 
It is not against their opinions we act but their licentious 


invectives. We cannot let the insects bite & be still, we 
must strike them, at least brush them off.® 


It was the political implications of the rising sects, 
however, which made Bentley most ready to be tolerant of them. 
"We have,* he says, “double duty from the competitions which 
mutiply among the sects. The general influence of the clergy 
having been in favour of an establishment, many of the republicans 
unfriendly to the sects have beheld at least with indifference 
their growing strength, as a balance to the influence which some 
men had er kw He was both gratified and apprehensive at 
the growth of the sects, as when he says, “The friends of the pub- 
lic liberty say that the sects will keep us from the religious 
establishments. But they do not consider that when the majority 
are the ignorant, the abuse of power is certain, & their ignorance 
Will guarantee the most oppressive evils, & will exterminate all 
science, Law & pure conscience." In spite of this possibility, 
Bentley welcomed the sects because "this competition is now with- 


Out its serious & perhaps favourable consequences in promoting 


lwilliam Bentley, Diary, II, pe. 579%. 
“william Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 458. 
SWilliam Bentley, Diary, III, pp. 212-3. 


4william Bentley, Diary, III, p. 285. 
William Bentley, Diary, III, p. 549 
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1 
a balance of power" (in party politics), and because,"These th: 
e she 
sects save us from the alarms of Consocation" (in church politics). ‘es 
- 
For both the threat of religious establishment (by the alliance 
of the Hopkinsians and Moderate Calvinists under the leadership iM 
of Morse) and the power of the Federalist party, threatened 
democratic rights and freedom. 
Of the stand taken by the sects in favor of Republicanism, 
the Baptists are a good exemple; they genuinely “embodied the arch 
| a FE: 
principle of the separation of the Church and State." And by 
their political theory, they gained adherents, as Bentley notes: 
The Baptists by attaching themselves to the present [Re- | aa 
publican] administration have gained great success in the ae 
United States and greater in New Engiand than any sect since 


the settlement, even beyond comparison. This seems to be a 
warning to the Churches of the other denominations. 4 


The “Churches of the other denominations,” however, did 
not take the warning. ‘The Congregational churches seem to have 
pursued an anti-Republican policy. This may have been a wise me 
policy since it enabled them to avoid immediate pressure from ’ oH 
their conservative congregations. We have already seen that ih 
Bentley, one of the few pro-Jeffersonians, suffered the loss of 
most of the male members of his church because of his political 
sympathies (although this loss may have been partly caused by is 
the large number of parishioners in sea-going occupations); and 
he notes of a like-minded brother: "Mr. Giles of Newbury Port, 4 
complains of the persecution he suffers from the Federalists from 
his sincere attachment to the Administration of the Government ia 


of the United States. He says fifty families have left him & 


Oe eee 
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ipentley, Diary, III, p. 297. oo 


“Bentley, Diary, IV, pe 46. Hee 


Spartlett, OD. Gik«, De 193 CE. Meyer, Obs Cade, De VG- 


4sentley, Diary, II, p. 409. 
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1 
only six have joined him" As a long-term program, however, the 


anti-Republican sentiment certainly did not help the popularity 
of the established Clergy among the rank and file. In fact, it 
considerably lessened their influence. When President Monroe 


visited Salem in 1817, Bentley comments that the clergy had "no 


Ps 
place assigned to them in these civilities." By their divided 


sympathies, the clergy “balance themselves, and must soon lose at 


{ 
least all dangerous influence in the Commonwealth.| They may lose 
o 


all their influence.* A little later Bentley again notes the 
loss of prestige of the clergy: 


A most serious Dispute has been opened in the Gazette in 
regard to the Clergy. The Clergy had so plainly spoken & 
written upon the subject of the present administration, that 
a writer said to be the Attorney General of the U., 8. under 
the signature of a ‘Farmer’... . has openly attacked them. 
The blow is serious, & the more the Clergy & their friends 
attempt to defend themselves, the more severe are the strokes 
upon them. This subject never was so freely handled in New 


England & never did the Clergy suffer a more serious diminu- 
tion of their influence & of their power. 


While the Baptists were profitting by the Republican sen- 
timent and Bentley and his Republican brothers were suffering for 
the same cause from the “opposite party", the Hopkinsians capital- 
ized on Federalist agitation: “Worcester [a Hopkinsian}) of Salem, 
dared last Sunday to compare the friends of the administration to 
Ahab's lying prophets .... & this party in the Church are at- 
tempting to ride into power upon the shoulders of the Opposition 


+9) 
to the Government in Massachusetts" (which was at that time Repub- 


lican). 


ee 


“gilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 460. (1817) 
Swilliam Bentley, Diary, II, p. 165. (1795) 
4yilliam Bentley, Diary, II, p. 407. (1801) 
OWilliam Bentley, Diary, III, p. 412. (1809) 


lwilliam Bentley, Diary, III, p. 417. (1809) 
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Ecclesiastical power seems’ to have terrified Bentley. 
Nor was he alone in this fear, for "The Opposition in Boston are 


alarmed, as they wish no religious establishment at present which 
1 
is an enemy to religious moderation." The special threat to 


religious moderation may be seen in the efforts of the combined 
Hopkinsian and Moderate Calvinists, under the aggressive leader- 


ship of Jedidiah Morse, to regain the "establishment of the Church 
2 
in New England." In their efforts they stirred up a great deal 


of trouble, and elicited the following comment from Bentley: 


It is to the Clergy we are painfully indebted for the dis- 
tress of public zealousy ... . Men who clamour from other's 
Clamours & never find men's souls only where they evidently 
find their own secular interest. A religious establishment 
is their view. This is no jealousy. What else says the four 
year creed & College at Andover, with its exclusive opinions. 


5 


The ambition of the combination of "orthodox" Congregational 

wings to establish Andover Theological Seminary alarmed Bentley 
because the "rising sect" was "combining with great activity all 
the means to render itself the predominant sect & while it (was) 
accumulating wealth, & attaching itself to the prevailing super- 


stition, under the doctrine of Consociation, embraces more power 


4 


than ever was contemplated or known in our New England Churches." 

Nor were the Hopkinsian Congregationalists alone in their move- 

ment; the Baptists and Uniwersalists also had their sa ae 
The organization of churches into consociationswas not 

in itself a danger except if the consociations gained too much 

power. The “exglusive opinions" of “hese groups alarmed Bentley 


and others, and Bentley's displeasure with Andover on this score 


oa —Eo 


lWilliam Bentley, Diary, III, p. 412. (1809) 
2Williem Bentley, Diary, III, p. 440+ (1809) 


SWilliam Bentley, III, p. 436. (1809) 


Diary, 
4William Bentley, Diary, IV, pp. 298-9. (1814) 
Swilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 50. (1811) 
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has already been noted. The church which the same clique estab- 
lished on Park Street in Boston in 1809 to combat liberalism also 
adopted a policy of exclusiveness. Terms of admission in the 
churches at Boston had been plain and simple; there was no re- 
quirement of assent to a definite system of divinity or a partic- 
ular creed. The Park Street Church, however, let it be known 
that it adhered to the doctrines of religion, as they are “in 
general clearly and happily expressed in the Westminster Shorter 
1 

Catechism and in the Confession of Faith of 1680 . ....® 

That Bentley's fears of the growing power of the sect 
under Morse's leadership were not unfounded is shown by Morse's 
own hopes when he writes: 

I have hope that if such a union (between the Hopkinsians 
and Conservative Dalvinists} can be cordially effected, and 
the evangelical strength of Massachusetts concentrated, we 
might yet bring about a counter revolution [against the elec- 
tion of the liberal Henry Ware to the Chair of Divinity in 
1803} in our University (Harvard) through the instrumentality 
of the Legislature, by an alteration of Charter, and a new 
Board of Overseers. Keep this idea in your boson." 

Fortunately this plan to recapture Harvard from Liberal domination 
was not carried through. If the Hopkinsian-Moderate plan for Con- 
sociation had been successful, the case of Abiel Abbot in the 
Church at Coventry, Connecticut, the home of the Saybrook Platform 
and the Consociation movement, is indicative of what might have 
been future church policy. Dr. Bentley says of this case: 

A jealousy arose that he had not been secure as to the 
Trinity & Atonement & some of the Church guestioned him & 
at last proposed a Council. The Minister consented to a 
Mutual Council but they did not acquiesce but insisted upon 
the Country Consociation as they explained the Seabrook (sic.) 


platform. ...- . Two points are fixed, that all who deny 
trinity & atonement are in Connecticut heretics, & that Con- 


_ 


lMorse, op. cit., p- 130; William Bentley, Diary, III, p. 425. 


In a letter to Woods, Oct. 17, 1806, in Woods, "History 
Of Andover Theological Seminary", pp. 462-3. Quoted from Morse, 
Op. cit., p. 107. 
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sociated Churches will excommunicate such as never submitted 
to their authority. This is not new. Dr. Whitaker, claiming 
to be a Presbyterian, was treated in the same manner by the 


Congregationalists in Salem. 

Such high-handed tactics naturally frightened the liberal wing 

of Congregationalists, who were becoming increasingly reluctant 
to discuss such doctrines as the Trinity. The Liberals were "all 
for making little of doctrinal differences", and for proscribing 
all copteoversy.. But so so the “orthodox” Congregationalists 
who were in their turn agitated by what they thought was an in- 
sidious growth of heretical liberalism. They sought to force 

the Liberals to make their own position clear. The troublesome 
Dr. Morse led the crusade against what he thought was a perversion 
of the Puritan faith. Bentley notes; "A Mr. Morse of Charleston 
has begun a course of Lectures upon the Trinity at the Thursday 
Lectures. The Clergy fear the controversy should be opened & yet 
the Orthodox will be meddling with 1208 The controversy was 
Opened, and religious differences became a popular topic of con- 


versation. In 1815 Bentley writes, 


. Revd. Charles Lowell of Boston spent the evening with me. 
From him I suspect the Orthodox are much irritated by the 
controversy upon the Trinity & by his Brother John's question 
are you a Calvinist or a Christian. The information from pri- 
vate persons is in the same spirit, for they say in Boston 


a . hardly possible to keep conversation from the- 
Ological topics. 


The Growth of Liberalism 
Out of this theological controversy, particularly concern- 


ing the doctrine of the Trinity, a permanently significant move- 


a 


——~ 


lwilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 46. (1811) 
“See above, pe 53d, quotation from J. W. Alexander. 
SWilliam Bentley, Diary, I, pe. 187. (1790) 
4william Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 361. (1815) 
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53 
ment, ultimately to become the Unitarians, formed in the Congrega- 
tional Church. The Hopkinsians had created a furore and had made 
a desperate effort to dominate the religious scene, but in a com- 
paratively short time their zeal was spent and they lost their 
identity among the moderate Congregationalists. Even Andover 
Theological Seminary where the curriculum had been rigorously set 
up by Morse and the Hopkinsians in 1808 to preserve and promulgate 
"strict Calvinism", unpolluted by the smallest seepage of liberal 
doctrine, withered and died within a century of its founding. 
The non-controversial, dignified liberals, however, were gather- 
ing strength for the religious conflict which was to make them a 
separate and permanent sect, the Unitarians. The Liberals were 
less zealous in their fight for recognition than the Hopkinsians, 
but the Liberals had come to stay. The strength of the liberal 
movement rests partly in the character of its supporters, who 
were predominantly the best families in the old churches. But 
the vitality of the movement which was to become Unitarian is a 
consequence of its tradition and its broad intellectual base 
for liberalism was no sudden eruption of the 18th century. 
Liberalism was no sport in the development of American theology. 
In fact, with the best of the New Englanders, liberalism seems 
to be able to trace its geneology to the Pilgrims; it came over 
On the eine It is perhaps needless to recall the parting 
words of John Robinson to his flock before they left Holland: 

He charged us before God and his blessed angels to follow 
him no further than he followed Christ; and if God should 
reveal anything to us by any other instrument of his, to be 
ready to receive it as ever we were to receive any truth by 


his ministry; for he was very confident that the Lord had 2 
more truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy word. 


lof. Winfield Burggraaff, op. cit., p. 14. 


“Winslow's account, quoted in F. James Powicke,"The Pilgrim 
Movement," Harvard Theological Review, XIII (1920), 276-7. 
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Gertainly liberalism was the dominant theme of the defense made 
by the Pilgrim authorities against their accusers in 1625-- 

The French may erre, we may erre, and other churches may 
erre, and doubtless doe in many circumstances. That honour 
therefore belongs only to the infallible word of God, and 
pure testamente of Christ, to be propounded and followed as 
the only rule and pattern for direction herein to all churches 
and Christians. And it is too great arrogancie for any man, 
or church to thinke that he or-they have so sounded the word 
of God to the bottome, as precislie to set down the church 


discipline, without error in substance or circumstance, as 


that no other wi thout blame may digress or differ in anything 
from the same. 


The Puritans themselves were no less liberal. in the formation of 
the First Church of Salem, they were careful not to "acknowledge 
any ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the church at Plymouth", and 
they insisted that the “authority of ordination should not exist 
in the clergy" but “should depend entirely upon the free election 
of the members of the ade The Covenant of the First Church 
a Salem was a “covenant with the Lord and with one another, . . 

» « (to) bind ourselves, in the presence of God, to walk together 
in all his ways, according as he is pleased to reveal himself unto 
us in his blessed word of ata In the Covenant there is no 
suggestion of a binding belief, and although implicitly their 
faith was Calvinistic, the Puritans "organized themselves into 
churches of the Congregational order, after the teaching of John 
Robinson, churches in which creeds were accepted ‘for the essence 


thereof', but for whom the creed had no binding power, and they 


were in close touch with the liberal streams of thought in Europe." 


Ee 


Bradford's History of Plymouth Plantation, pp. 202-3, 
quoted in J. C. Meyer, Church and State in Massachusetts from > 
1740 to 1833 (Cleveland: Western Reserve Univ. Press, 1930), De 6. 


“William Bentley,"A Description and History of Salem," 
Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society for the Year 
Oston: Samuel Hall, 1500). 


“collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 
the Year 1799, Appendix IV. 
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This absence of a binding creed is to Powicke evidence that the 

Pilgrims are the legitimate forefathers of modern liberal theology: 

"So unwittingly, they were on the way to that higher standpoint 

of the modern Christian mind which seeks to shift the chaff from 

the wheat in the Scriptures just because of its loyaltyto the 

word of God, and its vision that the word of God cannot be incon- 

sistent with any word of iia The positive principle on 

which the Pilgrims based their covenant was “unreserved loyalty 

to the known will of God... . out of which in due course, was 

bound to come the light to see and the power to transcend what- 

ever hindered the normal growth of the church or the ee 

Thus it is evident that the liberal Congregationalists, and Bentley, 

had good precedent for their insistence upon freedom and change. 
Puritan liberalism fostered unexpected changes in American 

Protestantism, some of which are characterized by Richard Niebuhr 

as successive redefinitions of the phrase "the Kingdom of cca." 

Whereas for the Puritan, the Kingdom of God meant the Absolute 

Sovereignty of God, it came to mean the “reign of Christ" for the 

evangelical sects and ‘the Kingdom of God on earth" for the Liberals. 

The basic idea of the Puritans was obedience to the supreme will 

of God before which man is a creature of sin. Belief in the sav- 

ing power of Christ became the nucleus of the evangelical faith, 

While the effort to “liberate the American mind from theological 


“4 
authoritarianism" was the underlying principle of the Liberals. 


l¥. J. Powicke, "The Pilgrim Movement," Harvard Theologi- 
cal Review, XIII (1920), p. @l. 


2Tbid., p. 281. 


OH. Richard Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in America (Chi- 
Cago; Willett Clark & Company, [oar Pp. 1-87. 
4u. M. Jones, “The Drift to Liberalism in the Eighteenth 


Century," authority and the Individual (Harvard Tercentenary Pub- 
lication, 1936), pe 337. 
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In their efforts to solve the problem of the moral order of the 
universe, the Liberals shifted the problem from ontological to 
teleological speculations, from the theological to the moral 
shiek 

The opposition of the orthodox to the Liberals Was over 
the moderate requirements for church membership, religious free- 
dom, and democratic church polity, but these did not originate 
de novo with the Liberals, who only perpetuated the basic princi- 


ples of their forefathers. The significant religious contribu- 


ra 
tion of the Liberals was a faith emphasizing morality, 


humani- 
tarianism, and the dignity and wrth of the individual. “The 
liberal movement in religion," says G. W. Cookes, “was character- 
ized in its early period by its humanitarianism. As theology 
grew less important for it, there was an increase in its philan- 


3 
thropy.™ 


It must be remembered, however, that the basic liberal- 
ism of the Puritans permitted these new concepts to flourish. 

What were the factors which contributed to the develop- 
ment of Liberalism as a distinct movement in the Congregational 
Church? Besides the liberal tendencies of the Puritans, Harvard 
College was from its beginning liberal; no religious requirements, 
because of differences of principle or faith, were made of either 
professors or eS 


The reaction to the excesses of the Great Awakening led 
to a schism between the "New Lights" and the "Old Lights", and 


the continued fanaticism of the "New Lights" drove the "Old Lights" 


— —— 
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lyjones, op. cit., p. 333 and p. 336. 


 &8Joseph Haroutunian, Piety Versus Moralism (New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1932), pp. xvi, xvil. 


SG. W. Cooke, Unitarianism in America (Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 1902), p. 321 


4G. adolf Koch, Republican Religion (New York: 
Holt and Company, 1933), p. 3. 
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which included the Liberals, farther and farther from the "“consis- 
1 
tent Calvinism" of the evangelical sects. 


The worldly success of the New Englanders made them 
less tolerant of a Sovereign God and more self-reliant, and for 
the most part the wealthy were hospitable to the liberal doctrines. 


Those who had attained some measure Of wealth and culti- 
vation in each community were growing more and more irritated 
by the constant emphasis of the orthodox preachers on the 
peculiarities of the strict, ‘consistent’, Hopkinsianisn. 

The churches in which these members of liberal sentiments 
found their preachers offering tirades of Calvinistic doc- 
trines soon began to grow restless. While this growing 
uneasiness put the orthodox on the defensive it also led them 
to demand'true righteousness' more vyociferously. The parishes 
in which liberal ministers were settled, and where there was 
a preponderance of the cultured and wealthy, slipped Ssilegtiy 
' and without controversy into the latitudinarian attitude. 


Liberalism was most prominant along the HFastern seaboard, 
where commerce and trade brought the merchants into contact with 
men Of many lands and faiths. The experience of finding respec- 
table and trustworthy people outside of the fold of strict Cal- 


vinism had liberalizing influence, and in the words of Dr. Bentley, 


sub oonigatnastas 
- 


"Travelling into foreign countries has been often recommended, to 


wear off those partialities, which action in confined life, & very 
2 | 
narrow circles, occasion." 


Very influential as a factor in the growth of Liberalism 
in the colonies were the writings, of European liberals which 


seeped into America. Tillotson's sermons were repreached by a 
4 | 
pilfering minister of Beverly. A Reverend Mr. Frisbee of 


Ipswish “had a full share of theological knowledge & had cultivated A 
o i. 
a knowledge of the belles Letters & of the French preachers." 7 


a 


lkoch, Op. CLit., De 7. 


2Morse, Op. Cit., pe 139. 


Swilliam Bentley, A Sermon Delivered in the East Meeting 
House, Salem, on Sunday Morning, March 13, 1791. (Salem, Mass.: 
Thomas ©. Oushing, » De 22-6 


4piary, IV, p. 95. Spiary, III, p. 217. 
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Captain Traske of Cape Ann had "a good library containing Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Concilla, &c., & some of the best English inte 
Even the orthodox Andover Association prized liberal German 
books; “The German literature they wish to possess & tho they rail 
at heretics, they refuse no means to advance their interest. The 
German divines begin to be Known & esteemed in America, tho Lati- 
asetiieaans Bentley himself had one of the most extensive 
private libraries in New England, especially of foreign books; 
and the colleges and universities, particularly Harvard, were 
acquiring many books from the Continent. 

In addition to the medium of writing, European thought 
was also introduced into America by the various colonial Wars. 
During the intra-colonial and the French and Indian wars, the 
colonists were thrown into close contact with English soldiers 
and with English liberal thoughtwhich was inimical to Calvinistic 
piety. Also during the Revolutionary War the influence of ee | 
thought became significant. Bentley's comments on Nathaniel 
Walters of Roxbury are revealing: “Having been with the army at 
Louisburg, he had acquainted himself with the French language & 
made a free use of the French preachers, particularly Bourdeau & 
Claude. He had in his collection above 50 volumes of French ser- 
mons, when French was hardly known in this pisttiiaune 

The political doctrines of the French enlightenment may 
have been discredited by the disastrous outcome of the French 


Revolution, but theological liberalism still influenceithe New 


Englanders. Parrington says that the French atheistic innovations 


———— —— 


i 


lWilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 476; N. B. same page, 
Bentley had for twenty years corresponded with Professor C. D. 
Ebeling of Hamburg, Germany, “who supplied me with German publica- 
tions from which I made returns in American books." 


2piary, IV, p. 358. (1815) “Diary, II, p. 449. (1802) 


o9 


» “excluded from the drawing-rooms and counting houses, 


ostracized in society & politics ... . slipped quietly into 


Boston (under the guise of Romantic philosophy) by the door of 
theology and took lodgings in the houses of the first families 
» Unitarianism accomplished for New England what Jefferson- 


ianism had accomplished for the South West: the wide dissemination 
1 
of 18th century French liberalism." 


The visit t America in 1784-6 of such a man as William 


Hazlitt gave an impetus to liberal thought, even though he "ren- 
2 


dered himself odious by his heresy to some.® It was Hazlitt 


who encouraged James Freeman of King's Chapel to be ordained by 
ys 


his own church, and who helped, as Bentley says, “that worthy 


man to some hasty measures in revising the Liturgy.” "He attacked 


the Doctrine of the Trinity in the Gazettes ....& soon was 


2 
loaded with the abuse which Gazette printing brings with it." 


Bentley seems to have been in sympathy with Hazlitt, for in 1786 


he notes, "Distributed in this season a dozen of Mr. Hazlitt's 
Pd 
Sermons from Hallowell." 


While in Salem, Hazlitt preached in the 
East, North, and First Churches and "compiled Priestley's cate- 
chism, which was adopted by Dr. Bentley as a substitute for the 
Westminister catechism which had been in use in our society from 


4 


its foundation." The fortunes of Joseph Priestley are closely 


followed by Bentley. On September 25, 1791, in his sermon he 
"ventured to attempt a confutation of Church Power, feeling great 


veneration for Dr. Priestly, & offended at the dishonorable insti- 


Se 


lMein Currents in American Tho t (V. L. Parrington, 
Vol. II, pe See) quoted in Josiah Bartlett, Oop. cit., p. 28. 


) 
“William Bentley, Diary, I, pp. 33-5. (1786) 


SH. W. Foote, "James Freeman and King's Chapel", Pamphlet 
#5 in Unitarian Churches-- Jamaica Plains and Other Churches. 


4William Bentléy, Diary, I, xv. Cf. Diary, III, p. 377. 
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gation of the populace [against him|." In 1788, Dr. Bentley 
had asked his good friend Captain Benjamin Hodges, who was sailing 
on a voyage, to “pray accept for your voiage, In religion, 
Priestley's smaller tracts, as all you may want to know of the 


simple doctrines of Uhristianity. Your own good heart will 
A, 
supply the rules for practice. fPriestley on enquiry will recon- 
ya 
mend the liberty of thinking for yourself." 


The Deistic writings of Elihu Palmer, tlhomas Paine, and 
Ethan Allen, though too radical for popular approval, were 


widely read and discussed. We have already noticed how Bentley 
3 
got into trouble by lending Allen's works, and by his criticism 
“ 
and praise of +zhomas Paine. But the real work of liberalizing 


the New England churches was carried on by the “respectable 
o 
deists," the cultured and conservative Vongregational-Unitarians 


such as Ebenezer Gay, Charles Chauncey, and Jonathan Mayhew, 
l8th-century predecessors of Bentley. 

Such national figures as Benjamin franklin, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and the poet Robert Freneau contributed heavily to the pres- 
tige of liberalism. "Freneau," says H. H. Ulark, 


as well as Jefferson, Paine and Franklin, belonged to the 
nascent humanitarian movement which during the latter part of 
the 18th century inspired a new sympathy for the humble and 
Oppressed, a new faith in reason as the chief agent in further- 
ing human perfectability, and a new sense of social responsi- 
bility. In place of the Puritan's 'vertical' love of man for 
God, a stress on developing one's higher self, there appeared 
a ‘horizontal’ Love of man for man, a stress on perfecting 
one's neighbors. 


—_—_——o—_-™™ —_ 


lWilliam Bentley, Diary, I, p. 309. 
“William Bentley, Diary, I, p. lll. 
“see above, Chapter 1, p. 9. 


4rpid., pe 12 


Sherry H. Clark, Poems of Freneau (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1929), p. 38. 
*) 


“Koch, op. cit., p. 185 ff. 
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Under the influence of these men and movements, Liberalism was 
steadily and quietly gaining ground. In 1818, Bentley could 
report, 

The Sects are impotent as they have to content with a 
common enemy. Such men as Hobbes are not to be repelled by 
scorn, when such men as Franklin & Our greatest men arraign 


themselves against the corruptions of Christianity; Trinity, 


satisfaction, eternal punishment, partial election, &o are 
in doubt. 


Although the Unitarian schism did not come to a head 
before Bentley's death, he had a number of colleagues in his 
theological liberalism. Channing in 1813 was already emphasizing 
the “permanent in Christianity”, merely avoiding the "transient" 
and corrupt Christian forms, as when Bentley says, "His prayer 
was no departure from the ancient habit or expression having all 
the terms of scholastic theology, but without the A Ey In 
his comments at John Lathrop's death, Bentley says, “When Univer- 
sal Salvation came he adopted it, but then he was a disciple of 
Chuancey & not of Relly. He then became a Unitarian & the doctrine 
of Character was his delight & no man had a better claim to the 
pleasures of 1:8 In an account of the "amiable & mild perhaps 
Arminian”® ministers, Bentley included Barnard and Prince of 
iieac and he says.of Barnard that he "was not a Calvinist & 
never professed to be a Trinitarian but he introduced a Confession 
With the doctrine without knowing wey He notices that the Con- 
gregational ministers of Billerica and Reading Precinct were 


"in Doctrine both... .- nearly Arminians ... ." 


a 


lWilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 498. 

“William Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 154. (1813) 
SWilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 368. (1816) 
4william Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 158. (1813) 


SWilliam Bentley, 630. (1819) 


viary 
SwWilliam Bentley, Diary, IV, p- 275. (1814) 
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Thus, the lines of demarcation between the liberal and 


the orthodox Congregationalists were being more sharply drawn. 


In the meantime nascent Unitarianism was the position around 
which the liberal sentiment was crystallizing. Before we con- 
sider Bentley's relationship to the embryonic Unitarians, we 


shall discuss his religious beliefs in the following chapter. 


1 
CHAPTER 1V. THE FAITH OF THE SALEM LIBERAL 
Since Bentley was one of those who sought to free the mind 
of man from the oppressive weight of elaborate theology and who 
proposed to discover religion in simple morality, with no guide 
but the Bible, it is difficult to recognize a theology, an organ- 
ized system of declarative statements, in his writings. We can 
only note what was central to Bentley's thoughts on religion. As 
one of the pioneers who cleared the way for the introduction of 
Unitarianism, he despised creeds and hypocrisy and emphasized 
humanitarianism, the use of reason, freedom, and the perfectability 
of man. He had been trained and ordained by John Lathrop, a Uni- 
tarian, who at Bentley's ordination had said, 
we recommend you to no particular scheme of doctrine, 

formed into a system by fallible men. We recommend to you 

none of those creeds which teach us, perhaps, more clearly 

the spirit of the times when they were made, and the persons 

who drew them up, than the meaning of the inspired writings. 

The Bible is our body of divinity; the Bible is our Creed; 

The Bible is our confession of faith; the Bible is our direc- 

tory. 

Liberalism with Standards 
In so far as Bentley denied that any particular creedal 

statement had universal validity, he followed Lathrop's advice. 


God himself would not expect unity of religious opinions among 


his children, for “He knew the capacity he had given, and the 


eo _ 


i this summary Of Bentley's faith is based on the study of 
ten addresses and sermons, the four-volume diary, and his history 
Of Salem. The bulk of his religious writings - a collection of 
5500 sermons =- are located in the Tufts College Library, and other 
material, including the two volumes of commentaries on the scrip- 
tures and criticisms and detached thoughts on authors and their 
works, are in thé possession of the American Antiquarian Society 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


“John Lathrop, A Sermon Preached at the Ordination of 
William Bentley, A. M. (Salem, 1783), pp. 20-cl1. 
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several means by which it might be improved. He knew the distance 
of our most pure conceptions from truth, in all its relations, aa 
and could easily pardon the little varities in those opinions, 3 
which were, at best, Liseebedaxke The fact that no creed could 
contain the whole truth, and so could not be universally binding, 
did not justify a man's having no creed, no standards whatsoever. 
A man should have freedom to choose which formulation of belief 
most appealed to him, but choose he must. For him not to give 
his allegiance to some well-defined system of religious opinions 
was to cast himself.adrift in the sea Of religious emotionalisn, 
to be buffeted about by the latest religious enthusiasm. Indif- y 
ference towards the systemization of faith was, Bentley thought, ) 
a source of religious unrest. He criticises Marblehead when it 
is being swept by revivals, "not for deviating from the antient 
order, but for the neglect to pursus & form any plan at all, so 
as to know their own minds and prepare for any difficulties which “ay 
may Bag Though Bentley would show all the attention in his by 
power to a man wanting encouragement in delivering his sober sen- 
timents, tolerance did not require that he participate in the ordi- 
nation of Murray, the Universalist, because so long as good order 
Was necessary, the proper qualifications of mind and manners smuld oH 
not be foregone. Murray did not have these qualifications, par- 
ticularly an ordered mind, so Bentley refused to be sesonata® 

There must be standards. There must be sanctions to moral behavior. 


He deprecates the antinomianism of the Universalists and thinks ‘9 
it fortunate that we do not live by thought, but by habit. He : 


CC 
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ivilliam Bentley, A Sermon Preached at the Stone Chapel 
in Boston, September 12, 1790 (Aldine Collection of Sermons, Il, 
the University of Chicago), p. 15. 


2william Bentley, Diary, II, p- 378. (1801) ts 
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says Of the Universalists, 


he love of mankind promoted in a system is a desirable 
end. But to put the extremes of antinomianism, with the 
certainty of happiness, is to give superstition all its 
power to corrupt without hopes of blessing mankind. It is 
dangerous to argue from any man's theory to his life. But 
if superstition takes fear of evil away, & confounds the no- 
tions of personal virtue as essential to character, it does 
all theory can do, to deprave the understanding & corrupt the 
heart. It is very happy for our world then {that} in the 
moral concerns .. .»« . sympathy has more to do, than reflec- 


tion, and that sympathy can ma ke us act right from habit, in 
defiance of all our doctrines. 


“ The definite formulation of opinion is necessary, but 
Bentley is aware that opinions have no validity beyond that which 
is given to them by those who accept them. A creed is not the 
truth, except as people think it is the truth. "It is not barely 
what sense a doctrine may receive," he says, “or the value a man 
of sense may put upon its terms, which is the question. If Seots 
have associated their existence with them, & contend for/them with 
the greatest anathemas of each other, then the terms & doctrines 
are Of the highest theological oneness The basis of society 
is consent, not abstract truth. And the doctrine to which society 
might assent would change with conditions. He says, 

Moses expected to secure the hopes of the political 
prosperity of Israel, not by the wisest theory, he could pro- 
pose, but by the consent of the national character to the 
Institute he had recommended. And upon this account he gave 
no rules whatever for _the political changes, which future 
ages might introduce.®© 

Conditions might change, and the forms of opinion might alter, but 
the spirit behind them would remain the same; "The same spirit which 
suggested the admonitions of the Patriarchs, and gave the words of 
Wisdom in past generations, was invariably regarded in all the 


Changes of their political existence.* 


ae 


lWilliam Bentley, Diary, III, pp. 433-4 (1809) 
‘William Bentley, Diary, IV, p. 298. (1814) 
“William Bentley, Sermon Preached at the Stone Chapel, p. 7. 
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The Nature and Function of Religion 
What was the spirit which Bentley regarded as underlying, 
not only Christianity, but all religion? When we understand 
what he thought to be the basic motive in religion, we know how 
he answer the query, "What must I do to be cacaek. He would 
have replied in the words of Jesus, "Let your light shine before 
men; that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven." (Matt. 5:16) 
The function of religion is to render man happy by ren- 
dering him virtuous, and virtue is known only by its fruitage 
in good works. In Bentley's mind, the “religious man" and the 
"e008 man" are synonymous. To be saved, one must do good works. 
The man of religion is distinguished not by repentance and 
humility but by the social graces of a virtuous man. Bentley's 
encomium of the religious man includes no reference to unicue 
characteristics resulting from relationship with a transcendent 
being. “When a man is found," he says, 
who does not profess much, nor despise all, who is pure 
from guile, peaceable in his life, gentle in his manners, 
easily dissuaded from revenge, with a heart to pity and 
relieve the miserable, impartial in his judgment, and without 
dissimulation, ... .- this isthe man of religion. This is 
an apostolic description of a good man; and whatever opinions 
he may have, he ought to have some, and he has a right to 
choose for himself; this man is after God's own heart. * 
the man of religion is distinguished by personal virtues which 
are independent of communal achievements. Salvation is personal. 
Apparently, religion has no social implications, except indirectly. 
Of smallpox inoculation he says, "This may be considered as a duty 


of humanity as well as sound policy & perhaps a duty of religion 


=—_,. 


labove, pe 44, 


2William Bentley, A Sermon Preached at the Stone Chapel 
in Boston, p. 2l. 
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if the promotion of human happiness by the best & visible means 

1 
can deserve the name." The promotion of human happiness seems 
to have been the work of other institutions, charitable, social, 
or civil. He distinguishes between Christianity and Masonry as 
follows: 

The object of Christianity and Masonry never can be the 
same, because Christianity has, as its immediate object, the 
advancement of personal virtue always above the state of 
society in common life. It proposes its highest rewards in 
a future existence, and directs all its associations to this 
end. Our institution [Masonry| provided immediately for the 
friendship of life and manners through the world, when we 
overlook all the opinions in it, and regard only safety, con- 
fidence, and our social interest. 

The goal of religion is the achievement of personal virtue 
above the standards of lay morality. Its work is the perfection 
of the individual. Its *thighest rewards" are not found in -the 
achievement of community, but ina "future existence.” There is 
here no recognition of a society under the judgment of a sovereign 
God. The salvation of society is the work of secular institutions. 
The promotion of "the friendship of life and manners through the 
world® is the field of fraternal institutions. Civil society is 
the concern of political institutions. Religion only engenders 
personal happiness. 

As an example of the relative value of religious tests 
and good works, Bentley approvingly quotes an extract from a 
speech before the Convention by a Mr. Parsons respecting religious 
tests for public officials. 

It has been objected that the Convention provides no reli- 


gious tests by oath, & we may have in power unprincipled men, 
atheists & pagans. No man can wish more ardently than I do, 


}William Bentley, Diary, III, p. 495. (1810) 


“William Bentley, Address to the Essex Lodge, December 
27, 1798 (Salem, Massachusetts, 1799), p. 16. 
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that our oWnN public offices may be filled by men who fear God 
& hate wickedness; but it must remain with the ELECTORS to 
give the government this security-- an oath will not do it. 
Will an unprincipled man be entangled by an oath? Will an 
atheist or a pagan dread the vengeance of the Christian's God, 
a being, in his opinion the creature of fancy & credulity? 

It is a solecism in expression. No man is so illiberal as to 
wish the confining places of honor or profit to any one sect 
of Christians. But what security isi to a government, that 
every public officer shall swear that he is a Christian? For 
what will then be called Christianity? One man will declare 
that the Christian religion is only an illumination of natural 
religion, & that he is a Christian; another Christian will as- 
sert that all men must be happy hereafter in spite of them- 
selves; a third Christian reverses the image, & declares that 
let a man do all he can, he will certainly be punished in 
another world; & a fourth will tell us, that if & man use any 
force for the common defence, heviolates every principle of 
Christianity. Sir, the only evidence we can have of the sin- 
cerity & excellency of a man's religion, is a good life-- 

and 1 trust that such evidence will be required of every can- 
didate by every elector. That man who acts an honest part to 
his neighbour , will most probably conduct honorably towards 
the public. 


Virtuous conduct is the only reliable mark of the man of 


religion, and no subscription to creeds or professed respectability 


can take the place of good works. “However numerous our doctrines," 


says Bentley, 


whether simple or mysterious; whether we receive all the 
dogmas of the Church, or not, let us consider that we should 
produce good fruits. To have accurate and well defined senti- 
ments, is not unworthy of our most serious attention. To be 
distinguished, may be a most laudable ambition. But let us 
not mistake gi ther of them for religion, without regard to 
our actions. 


By making a virtuous life central in religion, Bentley 


puts religion within the reach of all men. It is the basis of a 


universal faith, open to men of all creeds and practices regard- 


less of their station in life. “Heaven and happiness", he says, 


were not designed by God as the exclusive rights of learned 
priests, or ingenious doctors; they are the end which God has 
proposed for all mankind, and are therefore, by the same means, 
attainable by all men. Riches and honors cannot insure the 


in Boston, pp. 19-20. 


lWilliam Bentley, Diary, I, p. 88. (1788) 
“william Bentley, A Sermon Preached at the Stone Chapel 
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purchase; neither can learning, pompous titles, respect or 
dignity. Virtue alone is the moral happiness of the world, 
and personal virtue alone secures. heaven. Let then priests 
declaim, this is sure, that the increase of virtue is the 


increase of happiness; and whatever sound may be in fhis 
world, virtue alone will distinguish us in the next. 


Tolerance is another requisite of the religion of morality, 
for all men who display a virtuous nature have equal claims of 
being religious. Tolerance is not a gratuity, but a just claim 
recuired of any man. “It is my wish," Dr. Bentley says in a letter 
to a Catholic priest, “that every man enjoy his religion not by 
toleration, but as the inalienable right of his savanare He put 
his wish into practice by giving all the assistance in his power 
to the establishment of Catholic churches in Boston and Salen, 
explaining that many ways of worshipping are desirable. "The 


Roman & Grecian Pantheons," he says, “were not wild theories. 


They were good policy. If they \the Catholics|\ find admittance 


3 
to the Counting room, they ought to find a Ghurch too.* 


The God over all is a God of love who could never be guilty 
of the hate toward the damned which characterizes the strict Cal- 
Vinist God. The common pursuit of personal virtue is the tie that 
binds gall faiths into one universal religion. We-’should be partic- 
ularly kind to virtue,” admonishes Bentley, 


wherever we may behold it; and prefer, in this regard, the 
distant stranger, who practices it, to a child of our bosom, who 
neglects it. By considering religion in this amiable view, we 
may increase our love for it, and be induced to consider our- 
selves, not of small societies only, under the formal obliga- 
tions of social contracts, but as belonging to the household 
of the faithful, who dwell in every nation, and in every clime, i 
with one God and Father, who hateth nothing that he has made, ig 
but loveth and cherisheth it.* : 


lWilliam Bentley, A Sermon Preached at the Stone Chapel, pp.8-9. 
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The emphasis on virtue reveals the true value of religion and 
justifies it before those who scorned it as superstition, for 

" . « « « when we familiarize the reflection, that true religion 
is true virtue, and that it is only superstition that lends the 
false appearance, we shall detest the imposition, not more as an 


1 
insult to man, than to religion itself." 


Natural Religion 
What guarantees the meaning and validity of virtue? The 
ultimate sanction of that virtue in which religion consists de- 
pends on no exclusive faith, not even Christianity. Undergirding 
Christianity there is Natural Religion, for which Christianity is 
the instrument of fulfillment. The original dignity of Natural 
Religion transcends any particular faith, and Bentley cannot 


easily determine 


for what good ends Christians have shaken the foundations 
of their own religion, by depreciating natural religion. .. . 
{for it\| is still the most excellent religion. This consists 
in doing the will of God, as our inquiries make it known to 
us, and our knowledge of its agreement with our nature con- , 
firms us in our affection for it. Neither this law, nor its a 
authority, is weakened by Christianity; for as Christianity 
has the same object, it can, at best, but claim to assist us 
in the knowledge, and confirm us in the practice of it. ... 
Christianity is an help to recover the full force of natural 
law. The Son himself shall be pyt under, and God, by perfect- 
ing human nature, be all in all. 


If what he has said about Natural Religion be true, he continues, 
"there is not an absolute, but only a relative difference in the 
conditions of men. Natural law is always right, Christianity will 
assist men to go sie a Christianity is not the ultimate ground J 


of salvation, and neither is it necessary, or even desirable, to 


limit religious discourse to Christian terms. Secular 


OO —— 
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literature can sometimes furnish better expressions. "I... .- 
heard", Bentley writes 


Mr. Freeman's excellent Sermon on the desire of all 
Nations. Had he dropped the spiritual & typical part alto- 
gather & adduced Virgil's poem in favour of the united con- 
sent in the morals of the gospel or had he added even Plato's 
description of a just man, he might pot have rendered the 
discourse less valuable to my taste. 


Secular terms and disciplines can be of great aid to the progress 
of religion, as revealed when he says, "I see nothing like the 
hopes Of Philosophy in our Theological mieuistes.®” in so far as 
Christianity is central, only two things are important: that 
allegiance to its teachings be a ratiohal conviction, and that the 
great significance of the Christian faith is belief in personal 
immortality. In response to an inquiry from @ young man as to the 


advisability of going into the ministry, he writes, 


I should never advise you to enter the ministry, unless 
you had rationally examined Christianity. After such an exan- 
ination and acceptance , I should not recommend preaching, 
unless you was a firm believer. By a firm believer, 1 intend, 
not one, who gives an easy credit to mysteries, or renounces 
his understanding on any point of faith, but a man, who, upon 
the full conviction of a future moral retribution as the great 
point of Christian faith, preaches with sober regard to the 
virtuous happiness of mankind, being able to abandon without 
reluctance all worldly interests, which may interfere with the 
conscientious discharge of his duty . « « « -« 


If the minister himself is satisfied with these requirements, the 
Only testimonials that a parish should require are eyount-morets* 
and “literary aualifications." The parish should then ordain him, 
as “an execution of the will of the people" without further 
examination. 

The life of virtue is consonant with doing the will of 
God. "and as the will of God," says the Salem pastor, “implies 


a= 
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the obligations of his creatures to all moral duties; so far as 
they are’sensible of them, and conform, they do, in their measure, 
. « « « perform his will, the end proposed in the kingdom of God 
by Jesus mse He gives the prevailing liberal interpretation 
of the meaning of the Kingdom, when he explains, 
Such as were obedient, were of the kingdom of heaven, 
This expression very frequently occurs, and never when it 
may not in some sense apply to the history of Christianity. 
By some it has been thought to denote the commencement of a 
future state, but never is so necessarily limited in this 
sense, as to prevent its general design t9 represent the 
progress of Christian truth in the wrld. 
The will of God is made known to man by natural processes. 
It is apparent in the structure of the world about him. "The 
natural advantages of men constitute their only probation. Their 
gratitude is to arise from blessing they do really receive, their 
only devotion from the glory they behold, and their only obedience 
from the obligations they i eC 
Sentiment 
Once the requisites for a virtuous life are known, what 
is to motivate men to do the Will of Goa? "This obedience," says 
Bentley, “depends on our habitual inclination, connected with rea- 
sonable pursuits after oe a ae The habitual inclination of 
@ man, whether for good or evil, is conditioned by sentiment or 
sympathy. if our sentiment inclines us towards a virtuous man, 
we are moved to imitate his virtue. Bonds of sympathy, the emo- 


tional appeal, are more powerful than rational processes. "It is 


impossible," says Bentley, “by argument to influence some men to 
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make the least voluntary sacrifice of their interest. The work 
must be begun by sentiment, and, upon the least success, it will 
be assisted by pride; and this will become honor, and of steady 
aieiiliecaia dt” "To act from sentiment," he adds, "is to act from 


a tender conscience; and sentiment is the best security both 
z 
of virtue and religion." 


The emphasis which Bentley attaches to the role of senti- 
ment in the religious life is no heritage from the Christian doc- 
trine of man. To make sentiment, a "fellow-feeling", the dynamic 
of religious life is radically different from the Edwardean-Cal- 
vinistic interpretation of the nature of religion. Sentiment has 
displaced sin and conversion, and the work of grace and atonement. 
The power of salvation has become a natural human emotion, unaided 
by the structural processes of the universe. Though the continued 
use Of Christian terminology indicates some modified belief in the 
sovereignty of God, the meaning seems to be more closely related 
to the Scottish “common sense" school of thought than to Puritan 
Calvinism. The importance given to sentiment is an influence of 
l8th-century moral sentiment philosophy, associated with such 
names as Frances Hutcheson, the Third Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Adam Smith. Bentley, and his associates in the “humanitarian 
revolt", consummated the movement to elevate man from the quag- 
mire of total depravity and to establish his dignity and inherent 
goodness. At the same time, they sacrificed the dynamio power 
of the sovereign God of the Puritans for an inept rationalistic 


and moralistic description of the universe. 
seins + sees 
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Sentiment can motivate in tw ways: to broaden one’s 

sympathetic understanding of the problems of the oppressed; and to 
elevate one's personal aspirations towards high goals of personal 
achievement. The most effective way to achieve virtuous character 
is by imitation of worthy examples. Learning is most effective 

by emulation, not coercion, says Bentley. He notes a letter from 
ex-President John Adams commending a teacher who had great success 
with his pupils "without a whip, ferule or box on the ear & all 


this by the simple action of that main spring of human nature, 
1 
emulation." He finds imitation or sympathy a moving power in all 


walks Of life, as when one suicide follows another, and “why not 
2 
as in all our other sympathies." In his doctrine of sympathy, 


Bentley finds justification for patriotism, since it enables us to 
‘profit from past political experience. 


the state has a right to avail itself of all opinions, 
rich in patriotism, as it has of all other contributions for 
the public welfare, but it is patriotism which gives the 
highest recommendation. Hence we are deeply impressed with 
the language, which has become venerable in the character of 
men, who have been useful in the past generations. ... - 
we learn not only the opinions, but the purposes of the age 
in which they lived. Their success gives them glory. If we 
change their measures, we retain their_principles. We dis- 
cover their safety and secure our own. 


His own hero worship reveals what a high value Bentley 
Placed upon admiration of the great “leaders of mankind." He 


was an ardent admirer of President Washington, and on the occasions 
4 o 
of his birthday and his death paid tribute to the General. He 


oa, 
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went out of his way to pay his respects to General John Stark, 


hero of the Revolutionary Battle of Bennington, gaining public 


recognition for him from two presidents and collecting and pre- 
serving information about him. When there was a@ movement to 

give public honors to James Lawrence, Commander of the Chesapeake 
in the battle of Massachusetts Bay and famous for the phrase 
"Don't give up the ship!", Bentley was instrumental in having his 
body removed from Halifax to Salem. He was an admirer of the 
"immortal hero" of the battle of Lake Erie in the War of 1812, 
not to mention all the other heroes to whom he paid tribute. 

We have seen above (p. 39) that Bentley was diligent to 
maintain an “intimate acquaintance with different classes of men,” 
and that he criticised the clergy (p. 39) for their limited “ac- 
quaintance with men," because he felt that the basis of community 
was intimate understanding between the leaders and the body poli- 
tic. “All expedients," he says, ". .. . which give men a partic- 
ular interest in one another, are entitled to the encouragement 
of every friend of re Bi Not only to understand the problems 
of the poor but also to want to solve them, men must have sympa- 
thetic understanding. Charity must come from compassion. This 
is a much more laudable motivation than the cquid pro quo inducement 
to charity offered by John Lathrop in his "Sermon before the Mass- 
achusetts Fire Society" in 1796 (p. 16) when he says that we "find 
& powerful motive to such works of charity and beneficence in the 
fact that God our heavenly Father will regard them favorably, 


“2 
and reward then.” Not hope of reward, according to Bentley, but 


a. 
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sentiment must move men to acts of charity. "A frequent inter- 
course with the miserable," Bentley admonishes, “would have an 
happy influence upon society. Men would bear upon their minds, 
not Only the gains they procure, but the misery they occasion. 
And their apprehension of the last, would check their inordinate 
pursuit of the tees. 8 This is characteristic of Bentley's 
discontent with mere charity in the sense of giving a little from 


one's plenty. He strives to "check the inordinate pursuit" of 


that which occasions misery. 


Social Gospel 
A religious doctrine which worked through natural senti- 
ment to unite men in the necessity for self-sacrifice to promote 
social welfare was discomfitting to those who sought to describe 
religion in terms of emotional assent to hidebound creeds. The 
man of complacent piety, be he a moderate Calvinist or a zealous 
Hopkinsian, was dismayed by a religion having social significance. 
For this reason, Bentley thinks the evangelical sects avoid moral 
discourse and adhere to arousing fruitless emotional excitement. 
He points out that "The power of religion is confessed, upon the 
same principle as the social character-- upon sentiment.” When 
they blend themselves together, religion is the strongest obliga- 
tion to the duties of society. He continues, 
Its rites have these duties as their object, and their 
reward; and its instructions are formed to make life happy. 
A conviction of these consequences has made superstitious 
bigots so timorous Of social institutions, so fond of retire- 
ment, and so ready to exclude any thing as their object of 
devotion. It is hence they have an aversion to moral dis- 


cours9 » as lifeless; and a fondness for terror, as instruc- 
tion. 
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The pursuit of happiness, by acquiring virtue motivated by 
sentiment, is no purely personal process. The achievement of the 
goal forces man to organize institutions, to form communities. 
Charity must not be left to chance, for in so far "as the evils of 
life are within human power, we can restrain the causes from their 
most painful operation. we can succour the infirm, relieve the 
unfortunate; we can assist the industrious, & correct the vicious. 
But their assistance must have established rules, and not depend 
| 1 
on the resolutions of the hour." Because the evil is extensive, 
there must be organized attack. Private acts of munificence can- 
not eliminate the causes of misery. Misery is a social evil and 
so must be combatted socially. "The hand of charity," he says, 
may be extended to the sufferer, in the hour of his dis- 

tress; but this is not substantial relief. The good should be 

permanent; and as the object is great, the hands should be 

united. The helpless children are not relieved, merely by 

the bread they eat; or fit to live, by being preserved in ex- 

istence till they can labour with their own hands for a mer- 

cenary employer. A generous relief is such as a father would 

bestow-- the familiar means of education for the valuable 

ends of the society in which they live-- a fair inouiry intg 

their abilities, and useful succor in their first attempts. 
So firm is Bentley's faith in community that he can see no hope 
for salvation outside it, for “as in all animal wants man recuires 
assistance, he finds his refuge in society; whbh he enlarges at 
his discretion, and forms by habit into a most useful rule of 
life." Even when the society does not regard the general welfare, 
and obstructs the happiness of the group-- "Under this fate of 

3 

humanity, our only relief is still society." Bentley records his 
disgust "arising from opposing the conversation current among the 


4 
people of undervaluing all the institutions of civil society." 
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Although for self-preservation all men are forced to unite, 
yet all cannot unite upon the same principles and it is imcumbent 
upon a man to join with those with whom he can agree. To make 4 
beginning, like-minded men band together to secure the advantages 
of community on a small scale. In justifying such private associa- 
tions, Bentleys says to the Essex Masonic Lodge of which he was 
a member, 

What is the social spring? Is it the knowledge or love of 

{11 men? Does man begin to act from himself, or from the 
whole? Is not the social spring, preservation, which he 
learns to employ? He then first looks to things near hin. 
As he rises and surveys, he looks further on. But still the 
prospect is bounded, and distant objects are not distinct. 
Must he delay until all men agree? .... ‘the principle of 1 
private associations is then universal, and always employed. 
Education 

Sympathy mo¥es man to improve his environment. But Bent- 
ley well knew that the universe was no box of blocks from which 
man could construct what he pleased. Man can restrain the causes 
of the evils of life from their most painful operation only in so 
far as they are within his power. Beyond that, nature imposes 
certain restrictions upon man. Nature requires submission to its 
own design. The function of education is to acquaint man with the 
limitations within which he must operate. Ignoring these linite- 
tions, man is doomed to frustration, for “when men do not increase 

Pa 
Knowledge, they increase sorrow." In the absence of education, 
man resorts to subterfuges in his efforts to cope with his world; 
"Superstition has its cause from an ignorance of natural law; 


) 
bigotry, from an ignorance of mankind." 
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Education is not understood by Bentley as a process of 
acquainting man with what a Utopia he could enjoy if only he 
would behave. CGuite the contrary, education is a discipline 
to assist adaptation to the given conditions of existence. "What 
we cannot reverse in the decrees of heaven,™ he says, 


we may shun by our knowledge of them. And the usual sources 
of our prosperity are in education, abilities, and secular 
interest. Whatever we assign to abilities, or impute to in- 
terest, we must allow that education produces the greatest 
usefulness and happiness of character. By this all useful 
habits are fixed, and the relations of life known. By it is 
not intended any particular opinions which we obtain in society 
or the form in which we are instructed in the duties of life. 
The exercise of the bow is as real an education as the learn- 
ing of the school; and the most humble society is formed by 
it, as well as the best. Abilities may, like a foil, be rich, 
and yet without use. It is education cultivates them.... . 
We may diversify success, and yet own but one way to it. And 
tho we see it attend some who are destitute of the higper maans 
of education, yet we may pronounce it education still. 


In the establishment of schools he sees evidence of "sac- 
red attention to the future happiness of our eetks at and thinks 
that"the success of liberal institutions must be secured by the 
principles of good education, or the passions will surmount all 
their stlincaste" The very nature of his Congregational Church 
puts its hope in education; “Upon the plan of our churches, if 
good sense ever maintains itself, & candor, we are sure it must 
be when the majority are wise & candid. And if as Christians we 
have no faith in such a period, we need have no faith in our 
Churches, or our Eee i 

War and Peace 


When sentiment and education had done their utmost to 
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alleviate suffering and promote happiness, and destructive forces 
were still rampant in the world, Bentley recognized the necessity 
of forceful restriction of evil. He was an ardent supporter of 
military organizations, not merely because he loved their page- 
antry, but because he supported preparedness. War was one of the 
deplorable conditions under which society was organized. That 
man hated it did not alter the fact that it prevailed and always 
had. “From the wisdom of the preceding ages, Moses supplied the 
principles of his government, and the lessons of morality which 
accompany his laws. He did not institute wars. but he found them 
in the order of the world. He did not reason about their nature, 


but their coincidence with his political hopes. The political 
1 
existence of his nation began, when they were in arms.” Even 


though peace provides the conditions for the flourishing of en- 
lightment, still we have not found a way to guarantee those condi- 
tions outside of prenareaness. 


The spirit of war speaks in the devotion of David. But his 
sublime thoughts could not inspire those emotions, which con- 
pose the description of wisdom by his successor. it was in the 
quiet of a peaceful establishment, that the age became enlight- 
ened, as well as great. But in our world, we have not been 
able to provide the events which combine empires, and preserve 
their existence, otherwise than by the active and contending 
passions of mankind. These events have not only given being 
to all great nations, but they have aided the triumph of every 
religious establishment. -- It then remains a cuestion, since 
such a state of passions has ever existed, as is a self-excit- 
ing cause of war, and therefore as its incentives cannot fail 
from the present constitution of the human mind, whether a 
state of constant preparati gn, be not the only state of safety, 
to nations, and to mankind. 


Too much concentration upon the desirability of peace deprives one 


of the ability to recognize the conditions under which he exists. 


-_——_,. 
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We may reprobate war, but we must not overlook its very signifi-. 
cant reality. “The horrors of war are to be deprecated," he says. 


Benevolence teaches us to avoid them; sound policy to pre- 
vent them by all reasonable measures; and religion to abhor 
the occasions of them. But the world is not in our power. 
Passions exist everywhere, beyond control from principles 
within, and from fears without. General happiness is the best 
object of political economy, and should be regarded in all 
laws and in every community. But it is not what exists, but 
what is to be pursued. It is to the mind, and assemblage of 
all those blessings, which have been reported among men, but 
which have never existed together, or in perfection. the pic- 
ture is bold. It may fill the mind, and inspire sublime hopes. 
But steadily viewed, and without fair comparison with nature, 
it may distract the imagination, make men forget the propor- 
tions of nature, and leave them dissatisfied with the real 
objects before them and with that happiness, which is their 
best, because their highest attainment. But even this happi- 
ness is unequal in different nations, and in different ages. 
Its progress in society resembles the progress of all our 
knowledge from experience. It is gained by slow degress and 
calm inquiry, and is accompanied with unavoidable prejudices.+ 


Nothing in our experience can justify indifference toward 


war, for we have ™. . . . no hopes from experience that we will 
r4 


rise above the conditions of human nature." Education fails to 
change the basic drives of human fature, 


The human faculties continue to develop unecually. Ambi- 
tion is not less strong, as the advantages of education are 
extended. Natural and untutored passions with all their incen- 
tives, every where exist. War has yet all its causes. The 
passions which excite it, it can inflame. Little durable hap- 
piness then can we hope from the @¢nthusiasm of mankind in the 
most ardent love of liberty. They feel their native claims on 
liberty, but commend not for a long time, the wisdom to pre- 
serve it. In the means of bold resistence nations become in- 
formidable, and restrain their enemies.” 


Consequently, our only alternative is to be prepared to oppose 
the destructive forces, as "™. . . « mankind is yet ina state of 


war." 


How terrible has been the havoc among the most enlightened 


nations of Europe! We confess the melancholy truth. And we 
Will not fail a willing sacrifice to the passions of angry 
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nations. We love peace, but we will render it a safe and hon- 
ourable. We desire to possess the best blessings of civil 
government, but we will be able to defend it. To restrain the 
passions of men, we must be a terrour to them. We will love 
peace, but we will defy ambition, hate oppression, and die for 
our laws and our liberty. Pure religion will teach us to love 
peace, and experience will teach us, how to preserve it. But 
we will never forget that the good citizen is the good soldier. 
Able to defend, as well as sure to deserve his liberty. He 
hates faction, but he is not afraid of war in defence of his 
country. He loves peace, because it preserves the highest 
value of freedom. He rises to conquer perverse passions, not 
to employ them in his own cause. He appears to support the 
laws, not to triumph over them. His victory is for good govern- 


ment, gnd to God, with a pure conscience, he can commit his 
cause. 


Pacifism, too, has been tried by brilliant leaders under 
favorable conditions and found wanting, because it has too quickly 
been disrupted by the turbulent passions of men. Since education 
cannot change or control these passions, we cannot rely upon a pro- 


gram which has already been proved inadequate. 


To correct the vanity of our expectations from the greater 
wisdom to prevail in our world from any causes, which now exist 
in it, let us only recollect the causes, which have already 
proved insufficient to establish a more happy order of things. 
Genius has in every country had its opportunities, to assist 
a flourishing age, and to plead with mankind, in favour of the 
blessings of peace. When princes have contributed to the lovely 
purpose, the public sentiment of joy has been addressed to them 
in the boldest panegyric. But the ambition of statesmen, the 
corrupt manners, and turbulent passions of men have interrupted 
and frustrated every generous design to establish, what men 
have profesged to believe the dignity of life and the end of 


government. 
From principles of government, we are enjoined to be prepared. The 
people are expected to be law-abiding, and in turn require protec- 
tion from unlawful depredations, either civil or international. 


The greater the threat to the lawful, the more extensive must be 


the opposition to the lawless, for 


if laws may reouire the virtue of obedience, they must 
defend the obedient. And the means of defence must be as ex- 
tensive as the evils of opposition. ‘the means must be ade- 
quate. But in what does any penalty differ essentially from 
war? To find the point at which men may desist, short of the 
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extent of their power, is difficult. if the individual may be 
defended, the state must be, which unites its safety with the 
multitude of the people. Civil society involves the right of 
war. 


Knowing that our hope of happiness lies in the better ele- 
ments in our nature, the best we can do is to hope for peace and 
be prepared. This duality of confidence in the goodness of man 
but determination to Oppo se the evil in him, is a “sublime reli- 
gion.” 


They who consider the present state of our world, and our 
constant experience in it, may find the necessity of that 
sublime religion, which instructs our prudence in this world, 
but establishes our best hopes upon our qualifications for a 
better life, and they may increase their esteem of that reve- 
lation upon which all our hopes of happiness must rest. Our 
highest duty is to guard against impending evils, which we 
endeavour to preserve from a love of the public happiness, for 
Our own times, the sweet intervals of peace, in the wisdom of 
our laws, and in our constant preparation for a most active 
defence. 


Bentley is as thoroughly aware of the inherent dangers of 
war as any modern pacifist. War-may sometimes be a necessity to 
insure the conditions of peace, but it may again, wrongly pursued, 
destroy the fruits of a peaceful existence. He says, 


But while we confess the necessity of war, and of a state 
of defence, we ought to be cautious not to propose too freely 
political advantages from war, or to encourage a disposition 
to provoke it, without a sacred regard to all the motives of 
an honourable peace. There is an ambition, which may be 
awakened in great revolutions, but it should have urgent and 
noble occasions. Dangers may provoke rashness, rather than 
courage. Wars are easily converted into real evils. Conquests 
have been faithfully reported, and history dwells upon then, 
but ambition for war has been often fatal. If wars can raise 
the fame of nations, they can as powerfully concur with the 
means of their destruction. The consequences of the Peloponne- 
sian war upon the Grecian states, have been confessed, and de- 
plored, The state in which Grecian arts flourished, was of 
peace. 
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A Religion of the Mean 

Bentley's recognition that, though man has great responsi- 
bility for the improvement of his own condition, all is not in his 
power, shows him to be at least partly in the Puritan tradition. 
The Puritan faith was characterized by complete submission to the 
sovereignty of God. Bentley had modified God's sovereignty by 
placing beside it man's social responsibility. He did not incline 
extremely towards Puritan divine sovereignty nor towards the blind 
confidence in human autonomy of the Deists. Avoiding extremes , he 


sought to be happy in a rational religion of the mean, “which re- 


1 
stores submission to a Father, & the cheerful duty of brethern." 


His emphasis was heavily on the moral content of religion, on 
achieving happiness by acquiring a moral character, but he never 
lost sight of the necessity for obedience to a higher will. fhis, 


too, is not dependent upon Christian revelation, but upon natural 


religion. 


To the superficial observer, as well as the contemplative, 
of ancient times, the power & sovereignty of nature were visi- 
ble. The present life did not correspond to a design of imme- 
diate good to the individual, nor of an adequate benefit to the 
whole animal creation. The laws were not such as a limited 
sense of goodness might adopt. To exhibit this sentiment was 
the design of the book of Job... .. His astonished friends, 
> « e « apt to combine success & virtue, cannot reconcile the 
suffering to his innocence .... . Conscious of his integ- 
rity, he (Job) rises in his defence. He carries them over 
nature to show them the Sovereignty of God. He wishes to ex- 
postulate with Heaven, and, as in our text, to awaken the same 
sympathy in God, which he could provoke in man. But he recol- 
lects himself; the book of my years will soon be finished; and | 
the Sovergignty which afflicts me will terminate my existence 


Distress and misfortune are evidence of God's sovereignty. The 


ea. 
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causes Of human distress, independent of personal merit, he says, 
are found in “the sovereignty of God." In physical handicaps, 
or injuries, which obstruct success, "we see the sovereignty of 
peiik. Before this sovereignty, man's only course is submission. 


"Duty is ours, & all events belong to God," he says again and agains#. 


when evaluating a situation. Hope comes only in “confidence in the 
supreme 313," Bentley copied in his diary one verse of a hymn 
called Chester, composed by Billings, which had been sung at pub- 
lic services at Marblehead: 

Let tyrants shake their iron rods, 

& Slavery clank her galling chains, 


We see them not, we trust in God, 
New England's God forever reigns.@ 


This recorded verse reveals Bentley's approval of the sentiment 
expressed. But “New England's God" which ventley knew had lost 
some of the power with which He had reigned over the Pilgrims. 

the modification which Bentley had made was to stress the compli- 
ment to the sovereignty of God-- the duty of man, for, he says, 

m, . e « the will of God implies the obligations of his creatures 
to all moral duties ... .« iy But by making man responsible 

for his own salvation, half of God's power was denied. Redemption 
by a God of love was no longer needed by men who were capable of 
redeeming themselves. In so far as God was still sovereign, his 
power was manifest only in acts of wrath, in misfortune and misery 
Which he inflicted on man. Bentley may understand what Job meant 


when he said that his sorrows were not a penalty for sin, but the 


acts of a sovereign God, but Bentley did not understand what Job 


a 
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meant when he said, "I know that my redeemer liveth." Bentley 
could speak of “confidence in the Supreme will," but he could not 
proffer to the suffering and the penitent the hope of salvation 
through an act of God. 

From the evidence which we have examined, it is fair to 
say, 1 believe, that Bentley had remained true to the Puritan- 
Congregationalist tradition in so far as he was tolerant, and 
practiced his belief that there was more "truth and light yet to 
break forth out of his [God's| holy wrd." But in exercising this 
inherited privilege, he, with the rest of the Liberals, lost. sight 
of the profound spiritual insights of the Puritan forefathers. In 
correcting the Edwardean corruptions of Calvinism, the Liberals in- 
advertantly deprived themselves of the moral power of Puritan Cal- 
vinism. The new spirit which the Liberals had injected into New 
England theology was an emphasis on utilitarianism; an insistence 
upon religious fruition in "good works", upon the centrality of 
moral improvement by rational means, and upon humanitarian social 
responsibility, but they forgot the grace of God. 

In opposition to orthodox Congregationalists, Moderates, 
and Hopkinsians, PORE HE Fem sects, Bentley was closely 
allied with the Liberals, at least doctrinely, but when the Uni- 
tarian movement actually began to coalesce, he did not participate 
actively in the struggle. In fact, he does not seem to have asso- 
Clated intimately with his liberal brethren. The following chapter 
Will seek to examine the castess in this coolness between Bentley 


and his natural associates. 


CHAPTER V. BENTLEY AND THE UNITARIANS 


We have now studied William Bentley as a man who fulfilled 
his duties as pastor lovingly and faithfully, not only in his imme- 
diate parish, but also in his community and country. We have ex- 
amined his courageous stand, costly to his personal popularity, on 
behalf of political liberalism in a young and unproven republic, 
making his influence felt for democracy at a time when most of the 
educated New England clergy had lost faith in democratic institu- 
tions and were reactionary in politics. When religious reacticnism 
threatened his cherished religious freedom, we have found him con- 
sistently tolerant amd sympathetic towards even the evangelical 
sects. In his religious faith, we have seen that Bentley was rE 
cally liberal, eclectic in his sympathies, and a universalist in 
his hope for the salvation of all men. He defines salvation as 
the attainment of happiness, achieved for the individual by the 
offices of Christianity, or by some other moral religion, and 
achieved for society by the operation of secular institutions. 
in all of his interests, we have been Bentley to be consistently 
andthoroughly liberal, aware of historical change and confident 
in the validity of new social and religious disciplines to be 
developed by man. Now we turn to the consideration of the ques- 
tion which we have been skirting and which stimulates our interest 
in Dr. Bentley: What was his relation to the rising Unitarian 
movement ? 

After having examined Bentley's comments on the scriptures, 
Samuel A. Eliot says, “It is clear that he had broken with the 


Calvinistic tradition long before the days of Channing. When the 
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lines were drawn, he was found holding the position he had main- 
tained for more than a quarter of a century." In a short bio- 
graphical sketch of Bentley, an English writer, after saying that 
Bentley was a Unitarian years before Channing made these views 
popular, adds, “His Unitarianism was then known as piseb tastenien.®” 
Bentley and his friend James Freeman were among the first to be dis- 
tinguished by taking a position in favour of Ee 

The Unitarians were notably reluctant about making an issue 
of their difference with their Moderate and Evangelical or Hopkin- 
sian Congregational brethren, so it is difficult to say just when 
Unitarianism came to the fore. Without much ado, the Unitarians 
in Bentley's day seemed to be quietly taking possession of the 
liberal Congregational churches. Although in 1814 only one Society, 
King's Chapel in Boston under Freeman, had been formed upon Uni- 
tarian principles, Bentley reports that, "It seems agreed that many 
incline to the doctrine, & that at least it is not so odious as 4 
might have been in some past aie Some of the conservative 
liberals were Unitarian by default. When a parishioner asked the 
minister of the North Church in Salem, “Dr. Barnard, i never heard 
you preach a sermon upon the Trinity," he replied, "And you never 
ssh ae At Barnard's Senbh.- bie successor Abbot, "obtained the 
obliteration of the Trinity from the confession of the church under 


6 
his care." to be sure, this change was not unopposed. A physician 
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who was a member of North Church left the Unitarian minister and 
joined an Kpiscopal church in Marblehead, saying he preferred any- 
thing to “a worship of you know not a and referred to the 
Unitarians as “Nothinarians." Butsas a whole, North Church was 
so well pleased with the progress of their religious affairs that 
at Abbot's early decease, they called a Mr. Colman of Hinghan, 
among other reasons, because “They also wish the weight of charac- 
ter to support the Unitarian cause honourably.* East Church had 
also been so well groomed in liberal thought that they called a 


3 
"decided Unitarian," James Flint, to succeed Dr. Bentley. 


There is ample justification for the assertion that Bentley 
was in accord with the Unitarian point of view. ‘Though he found 


Quaker language “disgustful," he yet rejoiced that they were op- 


posed to Calvinism, and that they tended to "shake the abominable 
*e  & 


doctrine of the Trinity." He applawis a Mr. Sewall who was preach- 
ing at Scituate and who was “perplexed with the scruples in the 
Trinity." -Bentley expresses the hope that through Sewall's pre- 
senting his doubts to his parish, "the struggle will assist the 


Unitarian doctrine & thus rid the world of one disgraceful contro- 
9) 
versy which has humbled it.” In 1788 he wrote to Dr. Freeman, 
6 
With whom he was “in harmony on religious matters," saying, "You 


7 
are acquainted with my avowed disbelief in the Trinity .... ." 


In 1792 he notes in his diary that he "paid to him [Freeman] the 


sum of five dollars my subscription towards the Unitarian society 
8 


an Portland « . 2 «@ e® Thus not only did he rejoice at opposition 
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to the Trinity and avowed his disbelief in it, but he also con- 
tributed to the support of a Unitarian church. 


In spite of this evidence of his sympathy for the Unitar- 
ians and even his cooperation with them, he does not seem to 
have been openly associated with them. In 1819 he refused to take 
part in the services at the annual meeting of the Female Asylum 
in Salem, though he attended and "assisted the Charity", because 
they had “excluded Unitarian preachers." . His refusal to attend 
because the Unitarians had been excluded shows his Unitarian 
sympathies, but the fact that he was invited to participate in the 
first place under such restrictions indicates that he was not 
publicly known as a Unitarian, even in the last year of his minis- 


try. In 1814 when James Freeman would willingly have put him on 


the list of Unitarians, Bentley's comment is that *". ... MM. 
2 
Wells, has very courteously taken me off," probably by reaquwst. 


It is clear, then, that for some reason Bentley was not interested 
in identifying himself with the Unitarians. 
Why was Bentley no more zealous for the Unitarian cause? 


is it possible that he was guided by the admonition voiced by 
Lathrop at his ordination? 


It will not be your duty, my dear Brother, and I know it 
will not be your inclination, to enter warmly into polemical 
divinity, or exert yourself to establish or confute the various 
notions of religion which are advanced in the world. To such 
work there is no end. ....e. It will be your duty and your 
pleasure to proclaim the grace of God-- that grace which 
bringeth salvation to sinners; and exert all the abilities 
which you have received, in sober endeavours to make your 
fellow men wise, virtuous and happy. 


In a sense Bentley may have felt this way. He was not interested 


ae. 
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in confuting or advancing any of the various notions of religion, 
since all were but expressions of the inclusive Natural xeligion 
which was the ultimate issue of all religions. Since his allegi- 
ance was not to Christianity (except as an aid to attaining moral 
perfection), but to Natural Religion, he would not have cared to 


"enter warmly into polemical divinity" concerning religious 


opinions which he thought to be only secondary at best. 

His circumstances and personality were additional factors 
which obstructed his participation in the Unitariam® controversy. 
Robinson says, “Bentley was naturally in a somewhat isolated 
position, and this, combined with personal limitations, prevented 
his exercising a greater influence on the thought of his bien” 
Indeed, Bentley was himself aware of these factors, for we find 
him saying in his diary: i. 

Il am uncertain whether to engage in the trinitarian contro- 
versy. lt have few friends to assist me, powerful Opposers, no 
interest to support the expense, & yet gm afraid & ashamed of 
petty pamphlets from England reprinted. 

Apparently Bentley was reluctant to support the subversive intro- 
duction of Unitarian doctrine by the reprinting of inglish pamph- 
lets, and since he had no support, he was also loathe to become 
embroiled in theological controversy by writing anti-trinitarian 
pamphlets himself. 

Yet, sentley's aversion to theological conflict, his per- 
sonal limitations, and his lack of backing are only secondary rea- 
sons for his non-participation in Unitarian afiairs. Uf much more 
importance is the fact that he could not honestly support then. 


He was not wholly in sympathy with the Unitarians theologically, 


and was at variance with most of them politically. The Unitarians, 


— 
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as Mr. Bartlett says, 


embraced neither radical republicanism in politics nor 
radical deism in religion. ‘they stood, in short, for the 
religion and politics of the dominant class, which they had 


no hesitation at this time or later in absolutizing into the 
will of God. 


From Bentley's point of view, the Unitarian prophets had become 
hireling priests, and he, on the other hand, was unwilling to swup- 
port the status quo. As was said previously in Uhapter II, while 
the educated clergy were almost wholly Federalist, Bentley was 4 


Jeffersonian Republican. In 1815 Bentley says of Channing, "He 
2 
is a mad man only in political party." Apparently at this time 


Channing had not yet emerged from his early and inherited associa- 
3 
tions with the Federalists. Bentley's Unitarian mentor John 


Lathrop had no sympathy for Republican political theory. In his 


Fast Yay Sermon of 1799, when the Republicans were copying French 
political ideas, he linked liberty and democracy with French 
preachers of atheism and sedition, and called upon the people to 
unite against nee* It is no wonder that Bentley was not enthu- 
siastic in his support of Unitarianism, since to favor it in his 
day meant to abandon political liberalisn. 

Another significant difference between Bentley and the 
Unitarians arose from the fact that he was much more sympathetic 
towards the "radical deists" than they were. Bentley went far 
beyond the conservative liberalism of the "respectable deists", to 


o 
use Koch's characterization of the New England Unitarians. 
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In 1794 he had scorned Thomas Paines's Age of Reason as a "con- 
1 


temptible publication,” but by 1809 he had come to a position 


where he could say of Paine: 


Even in his attacks upon Christianity he felt without know- 
ing it, the greatest difficulties which rational Christians 
have felt. Without their prejudices he found what was simple, 
powerful & direct, & what might be renounced without anjury 
to morality, to reverence of God & the peace of mind. 

Between 1794 and 1809 Bentley's liberalism had broadened 

to the extent that he feared less than ever the destruction of 
Christian forms. Apparently he had never interrupted the process 
of intellectual growth which he describes in a letter to James 


Freeman in 1788 as follows: 


I have adopted many opinions abhorent to my early preju- 
dices, and am still ready to receive truth upon proper evi- 
dence, from whatever quarter it may come. I think more honor 
is done to God in rejecting Christianity itself, .in obedience 


to my convictions, than in any fervor, which is pretended 
vowargds iT . e° « e e 


Such a man as Channing would have been harrified at the thought of 
"rejecting Christianity itself." Channing, and the rest of the 
respectable Unitarians, disavowed even such a@ man as Joseph Priest- 
ley, in whose writings Bentley found "the substance of Christian 
faith." 

Moreover, if we consider Channing a representative of the 
Unitarians, Bentley differed from them also in his respect for 
Greek and Roman secular moral wisdom. As was seen above, Bentley 
thought a sermon of Dr. Freeman would have been improved, 

Head he dropped the spiritual & typical part altogether & 

adduced Virgil's poem in favour of the united consent in the 


morals of the gospel or had he added even Plato's description 


of a just man, he might not have rendered the discourse less 
valuable to my taste. 


lzentley, Diary, II, p- 107. (1794) 
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Whereas Bentley found inspiration in Plato and Virgil, Channing 
says that "Greece and Rome are names of little weight to a Chris- 
tian. They are warnings rather than inspirers and mike. 

Since Bentley attached no importance to theological con- 
troversy and since he felt anything but a whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm for the political conservatism-- the inchoate religious 
liberalism of the Unitarians, it is small wonder that he did not 
involve himself in the struggle of the formative years ef Unitar- 
ianism. | 

The indifference of Bentley towards the Unitarian group 
was reciprocated. When Abbot, the Unitarian successor to Barnard 
at North Church, was ordained, Bentley was not asked to attend the 
service although it. seems to have been a Unitarian affair. He says 
of this occasion; 

The ordination of Mr. Abbot in the North Meeting House... 

- « © Not having an invitation to the services as their Pas- 
tor had to my ordination, but only to the dinner, Il was ab- 
sent. The talents of Mr. Channing ‘of Boston were employed 


on the occasion. ixcepting Mr. Prince, all the preachers 
were young men from Boston & the neighborhood. 


His estrangement from the religious liberals probably ex- 
plains the deferment of academic recognition by his alma mater. 
Since honorary degrees were being bestowed upon lesser lights 
while Bentley's scholarly attainments went unnotiee’, ant since he 
was always loyally interested in the welfare of his college, he 
must have been deliberately ignored. Harvard had been dominated 
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be that Bentley was not invited because he was not on such inti- 
mate terms with Barnard as was Prince who was invited. But his 
friendship with Barnard was "guarded" against the same “zeal of 


parties" which caused his diffidence towards the rest of the 
liberals. 
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by liberals since 1803, so it could not have been that his liberal- 
ism was held against him. When the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was finally conferred upon him August 25, 1819, he was privately 
told that “heterodoxy had been an objection, but that in the pres- 
ent occasion the vote was throughout dimtihdes 0” it does not 
seem reasonable that bentley's heterodoxy was the only reason for 
his being ignored. His heterodoxy had certainly not been mitigated. 
Indeed, the religious conflict was only becoming the more open and 
intense with each passing year. Fear of Bentley's heterodoxy, 
however, may have been at one time the sincere objection to his 
thought, even by the liberals, but as they were forced to clarify 
the implications of their liberal opinions, they became jless terri- 
fied by Bentley's proclivity for radical deism. Un the other hand, 
he was not aggressive in expressing his radical religious senti- 
ments, and would not have antagonized nis liberal brethren. Hence, 
his unpopularity does not appear pe have been wholly on religious 
erQgunds. . : 

Another factor, his political liberalism, must have also 
contributed- td his ostracism by the liberal Bostonians. Bucking- 
ham affirms that Bentley's political affiliation was a cause of 


the estrangement. 


8 

as the technical republican was not the most powerful 
party in the state of Massachusetts, however it may have been 
in the nation, there can be no doubt that his attainments and 
talents were treateg with less regard than if he had belonged 


to the other party. 
After 1815, the close of the War of 1812, the animosity which had 
raged between the rederalist and the Republican parties began to 


die down. As a result, the political antagonism between Bentley 


and the Boston liberals grew more inconsecuential with each pass- 
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ing year. The fear of his political, as well as religious, radi- 
calism, progressively disappeared as the rest of the liberals be- 
gan to catch up with Bentley's thorough liberalism. - Yet the 
"unanimous vote of approval” by the Harvard faculty, signifying 
a rapproachment between him and the liberals, came only at the end 
of his life. 

Dr. Bentley had been kept from full fellowship with the 
Unitarians by the "striking anomaly" of which Dean Fenn speaks 
when he says, 

The Unitarians were liberal in theology but conservative 

in wellnigh everything else... . land even|...-. 
that does not put the case cuite fairly, for theologically, 
the Unitarians, while liberal, were not progressive. 

Because his writings are found to be liberal, it is 
assumed that Bentley was a Unitarian. He may be a Unitarian in 
the light of the historical development of Unitarian thought, but 
he was strictly speaking not a Unitarian during his own lifetime. 
In so far as he helped prepare the way for the growth of a pro~ 
gressive religion, the Unitarians can claim him. But actually 
he was not wholly in sympathy with, nor was he recognized by, 
his Unitarian contemporaries. It was to take many years and a 
great deal of controversy within the denomination before Unitar- 


ilanism could free itself sufficiently from the "standing order" 


to be able to take Bentley into its bosom. 


ty. W. Fenn, "The Unitarians," in Phe Religious History of 
New England, (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1917), p. 113.° | 
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